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GrorGE Apam Smitu was born in India in the year 1856. 
He came to Scotland in early boyhood and received his educa- 
tion in the Royal High School, Edinburgh, and afterwards in 
the university of the same city, where he graduated in 1875. 
He took his theological curriculum in the New College, Edin- 
burgh, passing the exit examination with distinction in 1879. 
During the period of four years covered by the theological 
course, through which all Free Church students have to pass, 
Mr. Smith twice visited German universities, taking a summer 
semester in Tiibingen in 1876 and a second in Leipsic in 1878. 
After finishing his theological course he visited the East, spend- 
ing six months, from December, 1879, till May, 1880, in Egypt 
and the Holy Land. On returning to Scotland he was 
appointed to act as Hebrew tutor in the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen, the duties of which office he performed for two suc- 
cessive sessions 1880-1, 1881-2. This appointment fell to his 
lot in connection with the unhappy trial of Professor Robertson 


Smith for the promulgation of critical views on the Old Testa- 
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ment, which at the time appeared to many as “dangerous and 
unsettling.” An incident of the trial was the suspension of the 
incriminated Professor from his teaching functions, making the 
appointment of a substitute necessary. 

This temporary position led to something more permanent in 
the “granite city.” At the time that Mr. Smith was discharging 
his duties as Hebrew tutor in the college a movement was on foot 
to form a new congregation in the west end of Aberdeen, not 
far from where the college buildings stand. The people who 
were interested in this movement got their eye on him, hav- 
ing discovered that he could preach as well as teach. The 
result was that in 1882 he became the pastor of Queen’s Cross 
Church. This position he occupied for ten years, that is, till his 
appointment to the chair of Hebrew in the Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow, in 1892. 

During these ten years of his pastoral life Mr. Smith was 
not only successful in building up a strong, influential congre- 
gation, but became famous as a preacher. He came to be 
regarded as one of the foremost, if not the very foremost, 
man among the younger ministry of his church. Hence it was 
that the congregation of Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, by a 
long way the first in the denomination, on the outlook for a 
colleague to their able minister, Dr. Whyte, pitched upon him 
as the man of all the men they could think of likely to occupy 
that prominent post with advantage to them and to the city at 
large. Had they been unanimous they would probably have 
succeeded in getting him. None doubted his powers or his elo- 
quence, but some doubted his orthodoxy. ‘Was he not tainted 
with those dreadful critical views for which Professor Robert- 
son Smith had suffered deprivation of office?” And so, a 
minority somewhat obstinately opposing, Mr. Smith preferred 
to remain where he was, ministering to a united and attached 
people. Many have been and are of opinion that in this way 
he lost the opportunity of serving his church and his genera- 
tion in the way most suitable to his gifts. And beyond doubt, 
while possessing ample learning and proved teaching capacity, 
he is before all things by gifts and temperament a preacher. 
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As some one facetiously remarked, while he doubtless is a first- 
class professor he is a double first preacher. Many qualities 
combine to make him a rare pulpit power; poetic feeling, imag- 
ination, passion, a good presence, a fine voice, graceful utter- 
ance, and withal something to say on any theme he discourses 
on worth listening to. He has, however, crossed the Rubicon. 
He will be a professor for the rest of his life, and it is confi- 
dently expected that he will have a distinguished career in 
this new line. Even after his appointment to the chair the 
St. George’s people thought it not impossible that they might 
be able to lure him away from Hebrew roots to Christian homi- 
letics, but they have at last given up hope and called another 
man, who it is believed will serve them very well, if not as 
well. 

Mr. Smith—Dr. Smith I must call him now (he got his 
degree from Edinburgh within a twelvemonth of his appoint- 
ment to the chair)—has made his mark in authorship as decid- 
edly as in preaching. He gave to the world his first important 
publication in the year 1888, while still the minister of King’s 
Cross. It was the first volume of his well known and highly 
valued work on the Prophet Jsaiah, the second of which 
appeared in 1890. That work may be said to be a pioneer sam - 
ple of a kind of literature very much wanted at present-—popu- 
lar readable exposition of Scripture based on modern scientific 
Biblical criticism. Its success as a publication was partly due 
to the fact that it met a generally felt want. But it was due 
also, and even chiefly, to the fact of its being a splendid speci- 
men of the kind of literature in demand. It is criticism and 
high-class homiletics combined ; the former competent, the lat- 
ter brilliant. The book is from beginning to end readable, both 
tor scholars, and for common men, as its contents had been 
hearable by all classes when preached. For preached it was, 
another specimen of the superior style of pulpit work which the 
best class of Scottish ministers do for the instruction and enter- 
tainment of their audiences. Of men who can turn out work of 
such high quality there are never many in any church, but there 
are always some to keep up the prophetic succession and feed 
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the reflective minds of many devout people who like to read 
something more solid and improving than novels. There are 
churches in Scotland in reference to which the passer-by will 
now andthen remark to a companion: That is the church in 
which such and such a book was first preached. Long may 
it continue to be so. 

The work by which Professor Smith would perhaps wish to 
be judged by scholars is his more recently published Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land, which appeared in 1894, and was 
at once welcomed by competent authorities as an important 
contribution to the subject. It rises, of course, far above the 
level of ordinary books on the Holy Land, which by their num- 
ber and their nature might well scare a wise man into a. vir- 
tuous resolution to let alone a theme so hackneyed. I have 
never been in Palestine, but so many have been there and have 
talked and written about it so much that I don’t want to go. 
Even if I did I have small chance. I once said in somewhat 
bitter jest that any minister might get a trip to the Holy Land 
on sick leave, and that a saint might get there without being 
sick, but that as I was neither sick or saintly I must do without. 
All the same I recognize that if a man wants to write a book on 
the geography of a country he had better see it first. Dr. Smith 
was not content with the visit he made to Palestine in 1879. 
He visited it a second time in 1891, with a special reference to 
the geographical study he had then on hand; and one can see in 
the volume which embodies the results of the study interesting 
reminiscences of the visit in the shape of extracts from a diary 
written on the spot. 

Dr. Smith’s work, as its name imports, is an endeavor to 
throw light on the history of events, especially military events, in 
Palestine, by a careful study of its geographical features, the his- 
torical incidents recorded in Scripture of course receiving prom- 
inent, but by no means exclusive attention. It thus breaks 
comparatively new ground. Robinson’s well known Researches 
has for its main task the identification of places, in which depart- 
ment of enquiry it is of epoch-making importance. Stanley’s 
Sinai and Palestine is an admirable attempt to throw light on 
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Scriptural allusions by careful vivid descriptions of the localities. 
Kinglake’s Zothen aims at shutting off Scripture associations, and 
trying to see the Holy Land, as if it had no particular sanctity, 
as it might appear to an observing Pagan eye; a characteristic 
which made its appearance welcome to many who were weary of 
second-rate productions stuffed with commonplace pious reflec- 
tions on sacred scenes and incidents. Furrer’s ‘‘Wanderungen”’ 
are a picturesque reproduction of the main features of the coun- 
try, geographical, physical and social, by one who did Palestine 
on foot with an eye in his head and a knapsack on his back; ih 
many respects a book unique in interest, by its fine poetic feeling 
and simple felicity of style. For the purpose of identifying old 
sites you must still go to Robinson, or to those who have fol- 
lowed in his track. Professor Smith does comparatively little in 
this line. He appears to have small taste for such enquiries, and 
to be of opinion that they have already been carried on to an 
excessive extent, or at least in too confident a spirit. Neither 
will his work supersede that of Stanley, which, though it may now 
be behind date in some respects, continues to be a book of real 
value to all biblical students. The lyric spirit which pervades 
Furrer’s contribution would make it, not, indeed a rival to Dr. 
Smith’s, but certainly, were it translated into English, a welcome 
addition to ministerial and other libraries. While leaving to such 
works as these their legitimate sphere Dr. Smith offers something 
distinctive: not antiquarian investigation into the claims of par- 
ticular spots to be sites of historic towns, not a running commen- 
tary on biblical texts, not photographic pictures of what can be 
seen from selected view-points— Pisgah views in various direc- 
tions—not any of these, but a comprehensive idea of Palestine 
as a whole, with careful description of its separate parts in their 
organic relation to the whole, and in connection with the historic 
drama enacted on the soil. His work is scientific in conception, 
execution, and spirit. Only it is not dry science, but science 
relieved and popularized by a graphic style and by eloquence 
stirred by the terror and pathos of Israel’s eventful story in a 
highly sensitive mind. It has been said indeed that the book is 
too eloquent. If that be so the fault will be pardoned, in the 
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first place as the defect of the author’s qualities, in the next place 
as making the work readable, but chiefly because on second 
thoughts the fault is seen to be a virtue. For who could fitly 
handle the historical geography of Palestine that came to his task 
in a dry-as-dust spirit, devoid of imagination and poetry, prosaic- 
ally describing its physical features without electric thrills com 
municated by the heroisms of which it was the theater. The 
thrills, doubtless, must be kept in their own place, but without 
them a book on such a theme would be simply dead-born. 

It would be out of place in this biographical sketch to offer 
an elaborate critique of this important volume. In so far as 
my own impressions are concerned I shall content myself with 
stating that, while the book interested me throughout, what has 
left the most vivid recollection in my mind is the part which 
gives an account of the Shephelah,' that is, the tract of hill coun- 
try lying between the great central plateau and the level plain 
bordering on the Mediterranean, ‘the debatable ground between 
Israel and the Philistines, between the Maccabees and the Syri- 
ans, between Saladin and the Crusaders.” It may interest 
readers and serve as a guide to the use of the book if I quote 
here the estimate formed of it by an expert like Dr. Emil Schiirer, 
author of the well-known work on the Jewish People in the Time of 
Christ. Ina notice in the Theologische Literatur Zeitung, March, 
1895, he writes: “Its aim is to show how the history of the land 
is conditioned by its physical characteristics. . . . Large 
sections are devoted to a description of these: the conformation 
of the surface-hills, plains, river-courses, natural highways, climate, 
products. Then it, is shown how these influenced the history. 

. .  Theauthor devotes special attention to military opera- 
tions. One might occasionally think it was an officer who wrote, 
regarding the country from the strategic view-point. . 
The author has a special gift of vivid presentation. He sets 
the history before the eye like a drama, which he has been 
enabled to do partly by a twofold visit to the country. The 
landscape, one feels, is ever present to his view. Thus the book 


* KONRAD FuRRER: Wanderungen durch das heilige Land, second and improved 
edition, with 62 illustrations and 3 maps. Zurich, 1891. 
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is an extremely valuable aid to the understanding of the history, 
especially of the Old Testament.” 

These two works on Isaiah and on the Geography of Palestine 
give splendid promise for the future. Dr. Smith is still a young 
man, and much is to be expected from him. The one risk he 
runs is that which arises from early fame; the danger of being 
drawn into too many literary undertakings with resulting detri- 
ment to quality. Another contribution to the Expositor’s Bible 
—on the Minor Prophets—from his pen, may shortly be looked 
for. I learn with pleasure that he is to visit America in the 
course of this year on a lecturing engagement. He is sure to 
receive an enthusiastic welcome from transatlantic audiences. I 
trust they will allow him to return to Old Scotland. 
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ELEGY ON SAUL AND JONATHAN: 


Arranged by PROFESSOR RICHARD G. MOULTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


Thy glory, O Israel, 

Is slain upon thy high places ! 
How are the mighty— 
Fallen! 


Tell it not in Gath, 
Publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon; 
Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 


Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew 

Nor rain upon you, neither fields of offerings : 
For there the shield of the mighty was vilely cast away, 
The shield of Saul, as of one not anointed with oil. 


From the blood of the slain, 
From the fat of the mighty, 
The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 
And the sword of Saul returned not empty. 


Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
And in their death they were not divided. 
They were swifter than eagles, 
They were stronger than lions. 
The chief elegiac figure here, is the augmenting refrain: a refrain constructed on 


two ideas, coming together like the musical crescendo and decrescendo: How are the 


mighty <> fallen! 


ELEGY ON SAUL AND JONATHAN 


Ye daughters of Israel, 
Weep over Saul, 
Who clothed you in scarlet delicately, 
Who put ornaments of gold upon your apparel. 


How are the mighty— 

Fallen in the midst of the battle! 
O Jonathan, 
Slain upon thy high places! 


I am distressed for thee, my brother, Jonathan: 
Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of women. 


How are the mighty— 

Fallen! 
And the weapons of war— 
Perished! 
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NOTES ON THESSALONICA. 


From many points of view Thessalonica is a city of peculiar 
interest to the student of the history of Christianity. It is one 
of the few cities which received Christianity in the apostolic 
age and have maintained a continuous existence to the present 
day. From Thessalonica in the days of the apostle Paul 
“sounded forth the word of the Lord; not only in Macedonia 
and Achaia, but in every place” the faith of the Thessalonians 
was spoken of. In the ninth century Cyril and Methodius car- 
ried the gospel from this city into central Europe, planting 
Christianity among the Bulgarians and Moravians, and becoming 
thus indirectly the founders of the remarkable Moravian missions 
of modern times. Today it is again a field of missionary effort 
and a center for work among the Bulgarians. The present work 
was begun by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in 1894. 

The views of the city which accompany this article are by the 
courtesy of Dr. E. E. Strong, Secretary of the American Board, 
reproduced from the Missionary Herald of September 1895, where 
they accompany an article by Rev. J. Henry House, D.D. From 
this article we take also the following paragraphs describing the 
views : 

“The view of the city on the following page will enable the 
reader to form a good idea of the city as it now is. The pictur- 
esque Genoese tower which is seen at the left reminds those who 
have visited Constantinople of similar towers in that city. The 
old walls, which are still in very good preservation on three 
sides of the city, have been pulled down to the seaward and to 
the southeast of the city, and so are not distinctly seen in the 


- picture. The minaret with a ruined top, near the center, marks 


the site of the mosque of St. Sophia, which was greatly injured 
by a great fire that occurred a few years ago. It was formerly a 
Christian church and was built in the reign of Justinian by the 


same architect that built St. Sophia in Constantinople. The 
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great square building that is seen a little farther to the right, but 
still near the center, is the fine new government building. The 
prominent round building, with its minaret, at the left of the 
picture, is the Rotunda, or St. George’s Mosque, as it is also 
called. This is supposed by some to have been built by Trajan 
after the pattern of the Pantheon at Rome. It was the old Met- 
ropolitan Church in which the Emperor Theodosius the Great 
was baptized. Turning the eye back again a little to the right, 
you will see the Mosque of St. Demetrius, who is more rever- 
enced today in Salonica than Paul himself. The tomb of the 
martyr, for such he was, is still pointed out to the visitor and is 
said to be honored even by the Turks, who open the mosque 
once a year to Christian pilgrims, who flock in great numbers 
to the shrine of the saint. There is a tradition that this 
mosque is built near the site of the synagogue where Paul 
preached. 

“The Rotunda is a building of much historical interest. Its 
walls are twenty or twenty-two feet’ thick. It contains some 
very curious mosaics of waterfowl, which perhaps are very 
ancient, and yet they are as bright and fresh today as though 
they were finished but yesterday. Another mosque, called Eski 
Djuma, or ‘Old Friday,’ is probably the most ancient building of 
the city. It was not only at one time a Christian church, but 
before the Christian era it was a temple of Venus. Its very 
name, ‘Old Friday,’ preserves this tradition, as Friday ( Vendredi 
in the French) is the Day of Venus. In this mosque there are 
some very ancient Ionic columns and two fine rows of columns 
with Corinthian capitals. These shafts have been painted dark 
green and the capitals flesh color, perhaps in honor of a visit of 
the sultan to the city some years since! All these columns 
doubtless belonged to the Temple of Venus. 

“This city was, until within a few years, the possessor of two 


_ triumphal arches erected in the time of the Roman emperors. 


The oldest one, which spanned the Via Egnatia at the western 
extremity of the city, without doubt existed in Paul’s time, and 
he probably passed under in going out of the city to Berea. 
Upon this column was the inscription referring to the ‘Poli- 
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tarchs,’ which is exactly the name (a strange one to scholars) 
which Luke gives to the rulers of the city in the Acts. This 
arch was pulled down to furnish materials for the quay. The 


THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE 


larger part of the stone upon which was found the inscription 
has been placed in the British Museum. 

“The Arch of Constantine, of which we give a picture, still 
spans the Via Egnatia at the eastern extremity of the city. 
Upon each of the bases are very interesting sculptured bas-reliefs 
in stone, though somewhat injured by fires and the hand of time. 
The figures represent a Roman triumph. Although the arch 
goes by the name of Constantine, a Danish antiquarian, who 
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spent a good deal of time in studying it, believes it to belong to 
the time of the Emperor Galerius (305-311 A.D).” 

The fire referred to in the above paragraph occurred in 1890, 
and not only damaged the Mosque of St. Sophia, but wholly con- 
sumed the Metropolitan church of the city, an ancient Byzantine 
structure. Of these and the other ancient buildings of the city, 
as they were before this fire, a very full and excellent account, 
illustrated with colored plates, is given in Texier and Pullan, 
Byzantine Architecture, London, 1864. In the process of pulling 
down the arch,’ which till 1876 stood over the Via Egnatia at its 
western end, the valuable inscription of which Dr. House speaks 
narrowly escaped destruction, and indeed five letters of it which 
were upon a separate stone were lost. The following letter of 
Mr. Barker, English consul at Thessalonica in 1877, written to 
Rev. David Morton and published in the Northampton Herald in 
1878, tells the story of the rescue and seems worthy of repro- 
duction here as illustrating the vicissitudes to which the valuable 
monuments of antiquity are subject: 

“The marble slab, of which you enclosed a photograph, was 
saved from destruction by the Rev. Peter Crosbie, missionary to 
the Jews in thiscity. The adjoining slab you mention, with the 
five letters on it, was also rescued and placed behind the other 
slab at a distance from the arch, which was being demolished. 
It happened very unfortunately that the late consul here, Mr. 
Blunt, sent men to bring the slab to his house, not knowing the 
existence of the long piece behind. Mr. Crosbie was absent and 
the piece was lost, carried away with the other materials to build 
a quay. As soon as the loss was discovered much search was 
then made to no purpose, and there is now not the least chance 
of its being recovered, because it was a long but narrow piece, 
and must have been used in making the quay and is under 
water.” 

Happily a photograph of the inscription was taken before the 
arch was demolished, and thus the whole inscription preserved. 

* A picture of this arch, known in the city as the Vardar gate, is contained in 


Cousinery, Voyage dans la Macedonie, published in 1831, and is reproduced in Lewin, 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. 1., p. 226. 
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Below is a reproduction of this photograph followed by a trans- 


cription and translation of it. 


TOAEITAPXOYNTON TOY KAE 
TIATPAS KAI‘AOYKIOY: DWONTIOY SEKOYNAOY 
YIOY AYAOY AOYIOY SABEINOY AHMHTPIOY TO 
®AYSTOY:-AHMHTPIOY TOY NEIKONOAEOS XO 
TOY ITAPMENIONO®S TOY KAI MENISKOY, rAloYy ATIAAHIOY 
IOTEITOY TAMIOY THS MOAEOS TAYPOY TOY AMMIAS 
TOY KAI PHTAOY TYMNASIAPXOYNTOS TAYPOY TOY TAYPOY 


oO 


AOY 


TOY KAI PHTAOY 


TRANSLATION. 


When Sosipater, the son of Cleopatra and Lucius Pontius 
Secundus, Aulus Avius Sabinus, Demetrius the son of Faustus, 
Demetrius the son of Nicopolis, Cholos the son of Parmenion, 
surnamed Meniscus, Gaius Agilleius Potitus were politarchs, when 
Taurus surnamed Regulus, the son of Ammia, was treasurer of 


the city, when Taurus the son of Taurus, surnamed Regulus, 
gymnasiarch.* 


was 


* This inscription has been copied many times, but almost always more or less 
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The cosmopolitan character of modern Thessalonica is 
interestingly shown in the names by which it is known. The 
Greeks still call the city Thessalonica, letters to the city being 
addressed eis riv @eoaadovixnv. The Germans, of whom there is a 
colony in the city, call it Saloniki; the English Salonica; the 
Spanish Jews use the French name Salonique; the Turks call it 
Sélanik; the Italians Salonicco; the Bulgarians Sdélun. This 
cosmopolitan character is also illustrated by the calendars which 
are printed for use in the city. A leaf from one of these is 
reproduced at the end of this article. The first three lines are in 
Turkish; the fourth and fifth lines on the left are Armenian; the 
fifth line on the right is Hebrew-Spanish; the sixth line on the 
left is Greek; the seventh Bulgarian. The leaf is that for Friday, 
October 20th, old style—November Ist, new style. The French 
is apparently added for the benefit of Occidentals in general. 

The population of the city is about 120,000, made up 
approximately as follows: 80,000 Spanish Jews; 15,000 or more 


incorrectly. The only point on which there now remains room for reasonable doubt 
is respecting the last word of the fourth line. Some read it ZOAOT, others ZQIAOT ; 
the photograph, however, seems to show clearly that the initialletter is X,and we have 
ventured accordingly to transcribe the word as XQAOT. Our readers who have Cony- 
beare and Howson, Lifeand Epistles of St. Paul, or Lewin’s work of like title, will see 
that the transcription of the inscription given by these writers can be corrected from 
the photograph in several particulars. Both these works derive their copy from 
Boeckh, Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, Vol. II, No. 1967, but both apparently 
overlook the remark in the Appendix, Vol. II, p. 990, in which the opinion that the 
inscription contains the names of seven politarchs is retracted and an interpretation 
adopted which yields six names. Concerning the history of the transcription of this 
inscription, see Vaux, 7ransactions of the Royal Society of Literature, New Series, Vol. 
VIIL; Archives des Missions Scientifiques et Littéraires, Series I11, Vol. I11, Paris, 1876, 
p. 204f. Concerning other inscriptions containing the word rokirdpxys or rodcrapxéw, 
see Archives, etc., p. 205 ff., 276 ff., and esp. p. 211; Dittenberger, Sy/loge Jnscrip- 
tionum Graecarum, Leipzig, 1883; Tozer, Highlands of Turkey, Vol. 1, p. 145, foot- 
note; Vol. II, appendix, B.; J. E. Somerville, B.D., in British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review, April 1886. We are informed by Rev. E. B. Haskell, an American mis- 
sionary in Thessalonica, to whom we are indebted for a considerable part of the infor- 
mation concerning Thessalonica as it is to-day which is contained in this article, that 
there is in that city now a slab containing the word, a photograph of it being also in 
the British Museum. This is probably the one referred to by Mr. Somerville. Fora 
portion of the references contained in this note, and for valuable suggestions respecting 
the interpretation of the inscription we are indebted to Professor F. B. Tarbell of 
the University of Chicago. 
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Turks; 15000 or more Greeks; 5000 Bulgarians, and 5000 
Europeans, chiefly Italians and Germans. Somerville gave the 
same total population in his article ten years ago, but varied 
slightly in his estimate of the several elements. In 1847, the Eng- 
lish consul, Mr. Blunt, estimated the total population at 63,000, 
of whom 30,000 were Jews. 

Thessalonica is the terminus of three railroads, all of which 
are shown on the map which we reproduce on a following page 
from a Kiepert map published by Reimer of Berlin. The oldest 
of the three has been in operation for ten years. It runs north- 
westward to Uskub (Skoplia) whence two branches run respec- 
tively to Mitrowitz and Nisch. At Nisch connections are made 
for Belgrad and Buda-Pesth, and there in turn for central and 
western Europe. The management of the Oriental railroads 
issues through time-tables from Thessalonica to Paris, which for 
the interest of our readers we reproduce in condensed form. 


Westward Eastward 
6:00 A.M. Salonica 9:00 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. Uskub 1:30 P.W. 
g: 40 P.M. Nisch 5:31 A.M. 
4:53 A.M. Belgrad 10: 34 P.M. 
1:10 P.M. Buda-Pesth 2:35 P.M. 
7:05 P.M. Vienna 8:25 A.M. 
8:20 P.M. Vienna 6:45 A.M. 
6:55 A.M. Munich 9:03 P.M. 
12:28 P.M. Stuttgart 1:54 P.M. 
5:06 P.M. Strassburg 9:40 A.M. 
9:31 P.M. Nancy 3:20 A.M. 
5:10 A.M. Paris 8:25 P.M. 


The road to Monastir was completed June 25, 1894. It 
passes Bercea, now known as Verria (in Turkish, Karaferria). 
The station is about a mile and a half from the town, which, how- 
ever, stands out in plain view on the hillside. The population is 
Greek and Turkish. This road ascends some 2000 feet in the 
125 miles of its length. 

The third road is called ‘Salonique—Constantinople,” but 
extends in fact only as far east as Dedayagatch on the seashore 
just northeast of Samothrace. This road has been in operation 
but a few months, having been opened in the closing weeks of 
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1895. At Dedayagatch it makes connections with a road to Adri- 
anople, whence another road runs to Stamboul. It is expected 
eventually to continue the road from Thessalonica and Dedaya- 
gatch on to Rodosto on the sea of Marmora. 

These important railroad connections are sure still further to 
increase the commercial importance of Thessalonica, which is 
already surpassed in European Turkey only by Constantinople 
itself. By New Testament scholars, interested also in the pro- 
gress in modern times of that gospel that Paul once preached 
“from Jerusalem round about to Illyricum” the future of this 
long-lived city of Thessalonica will be watched with keen inter- 
est, and with the hope that it may yet become again what it 
once was, a center of Christian influence. E. D. B. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE FIELD. 


By the REV. PROFESSOR C, J. H. ROPEs, 
Bangor, Maine. 


The problem—The universal claim of Christianity—Its apparent failure 
to make the claim good.—The solution found in the parable. 

THE originality of Christ’s teachings, visible everywhere, is 
concentrated in his parables. In these, by a few graphic touches, 
he makes us all clearly see some truth, which otherwise would 
be difficult to grasp. This is particularly true of that parable 
which is usually called ‘The Sower.”’ It is really the parable 
of the field, and only one of several parables of the sower. It 
is the parable, not of the preacher but of the hearer. It not 
only sets before us, but it solves, the strange problem which 
confronts every preacher, every pastor, every Christian worker, 
who is trying to lead others to a knowledge of the truth as it 
is in Christ Jesus. 

What is that problem? It is presented by the evident dis- 
crepancy between the claims and the success of Christianity. 
Christ demands the allegiance of every human heart. Chris- 
tianity claims to be, not a@ religion but ¢#e religion, the universal 
and only religion. Christ says that he is ‘the way, the truth, 
the life.” Yet what Christian worker does not know, that when 
we try to proclaim the teaching of Christ, it does not seem to 
make good his claims by its success. Moreover this absolute, 
universal claim of Christianity is not a result of circumstances, 
or a growth of history, like, for example, the pope’s claim to 
supreme authority. The carpenter of Nazareth taught the fisher- 
men of Bethsaida an absolutism which recognizes no exceptions 
and permits no appeal from its authority. And those fisher- 
men in their turn, wove into the very constitution and life of 
the early church this claim to absolute and universal dominion. 
The ruthless persecution to which Christianity was exposed, 
almost from the first, might have been to a great extent escaped, 


had Christianity been content with a place among other religions, 
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or with an empire over certain nations or races. The whole strug- 
gle of Christianity with heathenism is characterized and inspired 
by the insatiable universality and the indomitable absolutism of 
the new religion. It would not tolerate being tolerated. It 
neither gave nor received quarter. It not only refused to surrender 
anything, but it demanded from all, unconditional surrender. 

Seeing then that is of the very essence of Christianity to 
seek all men for its own; seeing that it claims to respond to the 
real need of every human heart; it is passing strange to find so 
many who are unresponsive to its claims and rebellious against 
its sway. This is the problem of the field; the discrepancy 
between what it claimed for the seed and what is seen of the 
crop. We are familiar with this discrepancy elsewhere. Take 
the analogy used in the parable itself. How often the glowing 
descriptions in the seedsman’s catalogue disappoint us! We 
plant the vaunted seed, and look in vain for the thirtyfold, 
sixtyfold, hundredfold promised. But when we read the Bible 
catalogue of the Divine Seedsman, we do not anticipate such 
disappointments. 

As we try to speak Christ’s words, we see before us that 
array of upturned faces. We know how great is the need that 
underlies so many different expressions. We have the glad tid- 
ings, the truth of the gospel. From our own experience and 
what others tell us, we recognize that there is not a need in all 
the world, which the message of salvation will not satisfy. Is it 
not a strange thing? Here are the hungry, and we offer them 
bread, and they will not eat it. Here are the thirsty, and we 
bring them water, and they will not drink it. Here are the lame, 
the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the fevered, the leprous, and we 
have healing medicine for all, but they will not receive it. 
Here are the dying, who refuse to accept life from the Saviour. 
Now the Bible claims, as we have said, that its teachings are 
suited to all men in all lands and all ages; Christ calls all the 
laboring and heavy-laden to himself, and promises them rest. 
There surely cannot be any mistake! It cannot be that Chris- 
tianity is adapted, like philosophy, only toa select few! Can 
Christ’s words be unintelligible to the great sinning and suffer- 
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ing world? But why are they not accepted everywhere and by 
all? Our parable answers, it is due to the nature of the field. 
The seed is everywhere good, the soil is not. This parable 
teaches that there are certain prerequisites, which are necessary 
to render faith in Christ possible; or rather, that there are 
certain obstacles in the unregenerate heart, which make faith 
impossible until they are removed. These are the character- 
istics of the soil in which a part of the seed is sown. 

Sometimes it is indifference. This is the wayside heart. By 
the foot-falls of thought, word, and deed, paths of habit are 
made, in which the heart is trodden down into hardness and 
apathy, made no longer susceptible of religious impressions. 
Sometimes the hardness is not on the surface, but lower down. 
This is the rock. Here there may be plenty of surface suscep- 
tibility, even to the point of religious sentimentality, but no 
chance for depth of religious character, or permanence of reli- 
gious life. Sometimes it is the divided heart, given in part to 
religion, but in part also to the world. This is the thorny 
ground. There can be no partnership between Christ and the 
world, and here the world has preémpted the heart. Christ 
never takes the second place anywhere. 

Such are the obstacles which prevent faith. None of them is 
intellectual. They are all moral, or rather immoral. There is 
here no case of doubt which cannot accept Christ, but only wills 
which will not accept him. 

This is the problem presented by the field,—the field as 
Christ, the great sower, found it. We need not wonder if we 
encounter the same obstacles. We ought not to be discouraged 
if our words for Christ find no readier acceptance than his own. 
But to recognize these obstacles to faith is to begin to over- 
come them,—to rouse the indifferent, to melt the stubborn, to 
win the worldly. Let us show those for whom we work, that 
we realize their difficulties and their dangers, and so help them 
also to realize their situation. It may be that we can assist them 
to prepare for the good seed, by acquiring, through God’s free 
grace, the “honest and good heart,” which yields “thirtyfold, 
and sixtyfold, and a hundredfold.” 
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A SKETCH OF THE EXCAVATIONS IN BABYLONIA 
AND ASSYRIA. 


By ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


Nothing done up to beginning of this century — First Excavator was Rich 
— First period: He was followed by Layard — French Excavations in the same 
period — Rawlinson's decipherment of Behistun inscriptions — Second period: 
Geo. Smith, E. de Sarzec, Rassam, University of Pennsylvania. 

At the beginning of the present century, little was known of 
the ancient cities of Babylonia and Assyria aside from the 
meager and imperfect accounts given by the Jewish and Greek 
historians. Between 1790 and 1795, the Abbé Beauchamp’ sent 
to Paris some specimen bricks covered with Babylonian charac- 
ters. The excitement occasioned by these short inscriptions, 
and especially by the report that the ruins of Babylon had been 
discovered in the vicinity of Hilleh, caused the East India Com- 
pany to issue orders to their agent in Bassorah to obtain as 
quickly as possible a collection of these Babylonian inscriptions 
and to send them over Bombay to England. Between 1801 and 
1810 several different collections were shipped, among which was 
the famous Nebuchadnezzar stone in ten columns, called the 
East India Inscription, and now in the India office in London. 

As yet no systematic work had been done in excavating 
these old Assyrian and Babylonian ruins. Claudius James Rich, 
an Englishman, the East India Company’s representative in 
Baghdad, was the first to begin such excavations. Rich com- 
menced his work in 1811 and in 1812 published his “‘ Memoir on 
the Ruins of Babylon,” and in 1818 his “Second Memoir on 

*We pass over the travels and writings of Benjamin of Tudela (about 1160); 
Rabbi Pethachiah of Ratisbon a short time after the death of Benjamin; Conti (1444); 
Ortelius of Antwerp, who published his Geographical Treasury in 1596, in which was 
incorporated all that was known at that time of Oriental geography; Hakluyt’s col- 
lections of travels and voyages (1599) containing an account, translated from Italian, 


of the travels of Cesare de Federici, who was the first to give usa description of 
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Babylon, etc.” Rich continued his work until 1820, sending at 
intervals to England such remains of inscriptions, bricks, sculp- 
tures, etc., as were excavated. In 1820, he made a journey for 
his health into the Kurdish mountains, and, on his return, he 
spent a few days in Mosul on the Tigris. From Mosul, he saw 


on the other side of the river, mounds similar to those at Hilleh.. 


Rich came to the conclusion that these mounds represented the 
site of the Assyrian Empire. On his return down the Tigris to 
Baghdad, he landed at the mouth of the Upper Zab, and exam- 
ined the mound there, called by the Arabs Nimrud. He col- 
lected a number of inscribed bricks which are now in the British 
Museum. 

After a lapse of twenty years, in the Spring of 1840, Austin 
Henry Layard visited the ruins of Nineveh as identified by Rich. 
In 1842 Layard returned to Mosul without having made any 
excavations. Here he met the French consul, P. C. Botta. 
Layard, being without the means necessary to carry on the 
excavations, strongly urged Botta to direct his attention to the 
work. In 1843 Botta was able to begin and he continued until 


Akerkuf, identified in recent years as the Dur-Kurigalzu of the inscriptions; Rauwolf 
of Augsburg, who describes Akerkuf as the Tower of Babel (1573); about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, John Cartwright, the first European to attempt a 
survey of the ruins of Nineveh; Don Garcia de Silvay Figueroa, ambassador of Philip 
III of Spain to the court of Persia; Pietro della Valle (1621), who still regarded 
Baghdad as the site of Babylon, and who identified the great mound near Hilleh 
(=Babil) as the sight of the Tower of the Confusion of Tongues; Pedro Teixeita, a 
Portuguese ; Sir Thomas Herbert (1626); Tavernier, who visited Mosul in 1644; Pater 
Vincenzo Maria di Santa Caterina da Siena (1657) who was the first, since Benjamin 
of Tudela, to identify the site of Babylon with Hilleh as over against Baghdad ; Flower 
(1667); Chardin who in 1674 copied the so-called Window inscription, the shortest of 
the trilingual Achemenian inscriptions; Engelbert Kampfer (about 1694) who copied 
the so-called 7? Persepolis inscription ; Cornelis de Bruin (1701); Otter, in 1734, who 
was the first to notice the Behistun inscriptions and reliefs, afterwards copied by Raw- 
linson and used in the decipherment of the inscriptions; Edward Ives (1758); Pater 
Emmanuel de Saint Albert, whose report on the Ruins of Babylon to the Duke of 
Orleans formed the basis of D’Anville’s Memoir on the position of Babylon read 


- before the French Academy of inscriptions in 1755; Carsten Niebuhr, who in 1765 


copied several Achzmenian inscriptions, and from whose plates Grotefend afterward 
deciphered the names of Darius and Xerxes, thus opening the way for all future work 
in this line; Count Caylus, who in 1762 published the celebrated Vase of Xerxes, 
with the quadrilingual inscription— in Egyptian (Hieroglyphs), Old Persian, Susian 
and Babylonian—“ Xerxes the great king.” 
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1845, during which time he laid bare the city walls of Khorsabad 
and discovered many valuable inscriptions. ‘To him is due the 
honor of having found the first Assyrian monument” says Layard 
in his interesting review of Botta’s excavations published in 
“Nineveh and its Remains.” Botta’s communications were 
given to the Académie through Mohl. Later an artist was 
assigned to him and means for further excavations. By order 
of the French government Botta published in 1849-51 his 
‘‘Monuments of Nineveh,” in which are to be found 200 pages 
of inscriptions. 

In the Spring of 1845, Sir Stratford Canning, at that time 
English Embassador at Constantinople, offered Layard sufficient 
money to undertake excavations. Towards the end of the year, 
Layard began work on the ruins of Nimrud. From the very 
beginning he was successful. The sum allotted by Canning gave 
out in June 1847, and Layard was again compelled to return to 
England. During the two years, however, he had laid bare 
three large Assyrian palaces, viz., the Northwest palace of 
Asurnasirpal (884-858 B.C.); the Central palace, probably built 
by the successor of Asurnasirpal, Shalmaneser II (858-823 B.C.) 
in which was found the celebrated Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser 
(now in the British Museum); and the Southwest palace of 
Esarhaddon (680-669 B.C.). The richest returns came from 
the Northwest palace, and the inscriptions found were in a much 
better state of preservation than those excavated by Botta in 
Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad. 

Sir Stratford Canning generously presented the entire results 
of Layard’s expedition to the British Museum, to which place they 
were shipped by the explorer himself. Layard shortly after- 
wards published an account of his work in ‘Nineveh and its 
Remains.” This book created a great sensation in England, and as 
a result, the English government became interested in the exca- 
vations. In 1849, Layard was given leave of absence from his 
diplomatic post in Constantinople and sent back to Assyria, and 
Hormuzd Rassam, English Consul at Mosul—but a native Arab 
—was ordered to join him. During the first expedition, Layard 
had confined his operations to Nimrud, but in this, his second, he 
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began work at Koujunjik. Botta had already conducted exca- 
vations at this mound, but with comparatively little success. In 
his first expedition, Layard had found the Southwest palace of 
Sennacherib (705-681 B.C.) as restored by his grandson Asur- 
banipal, but he had not been able to carry his work to comple- 
tion. In his second trip (1849-51), this building was fully 
brought to light. This palace was the largest yet found, con- 
taining seventy-three rooms. Excavations were also made in 
Nebbi-Yunus, and in Chaleh Shergat (the old Assur). In Nebbi- 
Yunus, palaces of Ramman-nirari (811-782), Sennacherib and 
Esarhaddon were found, while in Chaleh Shergat, Layard, or rather 
Rassam, discovered the foundations of a palace of Tiglathpileser 
I, and here was found the large cylinder of 800 lines belonging to 
Tiglathpileser I (about 1120 B.C.). During this expedition, Lay- 
ard also visited several sites in Babylonia, but he was able to accom- 
plish little or nothing. In 1853 he published “A Second Series 
of the Monuments of Nineveh,” including bas-reliefs from the 
palace of Sennacherib and bronzes from the ruins of Nimroud, 
from drawings made on the spot, during a second expedition 
to Assyria (71 plates). In 1851, he published his “ Inscrip- 
tions in Cuneiform Characters.” 

Immediately following and closely connected with Layard’s 
second expedition was that of Hormuzd Rassam (1852-4), 
during which the North palace of Asurbanipal was discovered 
and laid bare. In this was found the celebrated “Library of 
Asurbanipal,” containing thousands of clay tablets inscribed on 
both sides. 

About the same time with Rassam (1852-4 or rather 
1851-5) Victor Place, the French consul at Mosul, took up the 
work of excavating at Khorsabad which had been begun by 
Botta. While this work was going on in Assyria, Loftus in 
1849, Fresnel and Oppert in 1852, and Taylor in 1852 began 
excavations in Babylonia. In 1853-4, Loftus and Taylor vis- 
ited and afterwarus described the ruins of Warka, Senkereh, 
Ur, etc. The French expedition was badly managed, but it 
must be acknowledged that almost all that we know of the 
topography of Babylonia dates from this expedition. The boat 
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containing the results of their excavations was wrecked in the 
Tigris on May 23, 1855, and hence the inscriptions never reached 
Paris. Accounts of both of these expeditions have been given 
by Oppert and Loftus respectively. With these expeditions 
what may be called the first period of Assyro—Babylonian exca- 
vations comes to an end. 

Before going to the Second Period, mention must be made 
of the work of Rawlinson on the famous Behistun inscription. 
This inscription consists of about 400 lines and it was carved, 
by order of Darius Hystaspes, on a steep mountain—about 1700 
feet high—called Behistun (near Kermanschah). The English 
officer not only copied this inscription for the first time (between 
the years 1835 and 1837), but he also made the first translation, 
having worked at intervals on this inscription from 1835-46, 
when he brought his manuscript, containing the copy of the 
Babylonian text, to London. After the close of the first period, 
no excavations were made for almost twenty years. During 
this time Layard published his “Inscriptions in the Cuneiform 
Character from Assyrian Monuments,” and the first three vol- 
umes of the “Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia” had 
appeared, edited by Rawlinson with the help of Norris and 
George Smith. 

In 1872, George Smith had the good fortune to discover some 
tablets containing the Chaldean account of the Deluge. The 
results of his find were laid bare before the Society of Biblical 
Archeology on December 3, 1872. ‘In consequence of the 
wide interest taken at the time in these discoveries, the propri- 
etors of the Daily Telegraph newspaper came forward and offered 
to advance a sum of one thousand guineas for fresh researches 
at Nineveh in order to recover more of these interesting inscrip- 
tions, the terms of agreement being -that I should conduct the 
expedition, and Should supply the Zelegraph from time to time 
with accounts of my journeys and discoveries in the East in 
return.” In January 1873, with George Smith, the Second 
Period of Excavations began. Between 1873 and 1876 Smith 
made three expeditions, from the last of which he never returned, 
dying on his homeward journey at Aleppo, August 19, 1876, of 
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a fever contracted at Baghdad. Smith’s chief work was to make 
a more thorough examination of the palaces in Koujunjik, and 
especially the Northwest palace discovered by Rassam. Rassam 
continued the work begun by Smith, and between 1877 and 1881 
made three expeditions. The chief results of the first was the 
uncovering of another palace of Asurnasirpal at Nimrud and 
the finding of the Bronze Gates of Shalmaneser II. In the same 
year he visited the palaces of Sennacherib and Asurbanipal at 
Koujunjik, and brought back with him about 1400 tablets and 
the large ten-column cylinder of Asurbanipal, known as the 
Ra. In his second expedition, he directed his attention to Bab- 
ylon. Besides the so-called Egibi tablets, contracts, etc., he 
brought back with him this time inscriptions of Nebuchadrez- 
zar, Nabonidus and Cyrus. During the last trip the most 
important discovery was the Temple of the Sun at Abu-Habba 
(Sippara). 

From 1877, while Rassam was also at work, the French con- 
sul at Bassorah, Ernest de Sarzec, had been excavating at Telloh 
(Shirpurla, Lagash). The finds are for the most part non- 
Semitic. They are now in the Louvre. De Sarzec has been 
excavating at Telloh, at intervals during the last nineteen 
years. 

The first American Expedition to Babylonia was the Cather- 
ine Wolfe under the direction of Dr. William Hayes Ward of the 
Independent (1884). The purpose of this party was to explore 
and to describe sites rather than to excavate. 

In 1884-5, M. Dieulafoy made excavations under the direc- 
tion of the French Government at Susa. The results obtained 
are at present in the Louvre. 

In 1888 and 1889, Messrs. Human, Luschan and Winter con- 
ducted excavations at a Hittite mound known as Zinjirli, in the 
Antioch plain at the base of the Amanus Mountains, about 50 
miles west of Aintab. 

The British Museum has been ssaneinisti tablets in the East 
and excavating during the last ten years under the direction of 
Dr. E. A. W. Budge, Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities. 
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The last expedition to Babylon was that of the Babylonian 
Exploration Fund, under the auspices of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (1888, still in progress. )* 

The most important finds made by the native Arabs are those 
of Tel-el-Amarna in 1887. These have been noticed at some 
length in this JourNaL, cf Vol. I., p. 50. 


Cf. The articles on the Expedition in Zhe Old and New Testament Student, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 160, 213; THE BIBLICAL WoRLD, Vol. I, pp. 57, 135. 
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THE CHARACTER OF JESUS 
A BASIS OF CONFIDENCE IN THE GOSPEL RECORD. 


By N. S. BurTON, D.D. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Are the Gospels trustworthy 2—Some undisputed propositions on the point. 
—Bearing of the argument from the Character of Jesus as revealed in these 
Gospels.—How account for this portraiture ?—Insufficiency of the legendary 
theory.— Jesus a real personage.— The writers divinely guided.— The miracles 
not fictitious.—Power of the Gospel accounted for. 

PROFESSOR Hux Ley not long ago made this assertion, From 
the narratives of Herodotus to those set forth in yesterday’s 
Times, all history is to be read subject to the warning that 
fiction has its share therein.” This dictum may be fairly stated 
thus, “ No detailed narrative, oral or written, is to be accepted as 
perfectly accurate.” This is doubtless true respecting every narra- 
tive coming from ordinary human sources. _Is it also true respect- 
ing the gospels of the New Testament? Many a Christian pastor 
and teacher has good reason to know that among those under 
his instruction there are some at least, who, though they may 
never have read Mr. Huxley’s writings, are troubled with doubts 
respecting the ground of their confidence in the New Testament 
records concerning Jesus, and whose power for service is weakened 
by these doubts. Is it possible to point out a pathway by which 
those who are thus befogged may rise above the fog into the clear 
atmosphere of intelligent faith ? 

That we may proceed with sure step there must be found as 
the basis of our inquiry some propositions which are granted as 
practically undisputed. This is necessary alike in physical and 
in religious science. In the present case this is not difficult to do. 
All scholarship that we need to take seriously into account 
accepts (1) the Pauline authorship of at least the epistles to the 
Romans, and to the Corinthians, and to the Galatians, and of 
course their existence as early as the latter part of the first 
century ; (2) the existence of Christian churches in many cities 
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of the Roman empire before the close of the first century; (3) 
the existence of the four gospels, substantially as they now exist, 
as early certainly as the latter half of the second century. To these 
we may add (4) a fourth, which however the inquirer need not 
take wholly on authority, because he is competent to form an 
independent opinion, viz., that the man Christ Jesus, who is the 
chief character presented in the four gospels, was a real historical 
person and that, whether he was absolutely perfect or not, what 
Renan affirms is true, ‘‘Whatever be the surprises of the rane, 
Jesus will never be surpassed.” 

Let this fourth proposition be our starting point. For it is 
not merely the unanimous verdict of all competent and scholarly 
critics; any person of average intelligence may satisfy himself 
of its correctness by a careful and candid reading of the narra- 
tives of the four evangelists. To do this it will not be necessary 
for the student to accept the opinion of the four evangelists. 
The verdict of scholars rests not on this, but on the facts narrated, 
and the self-evidencing character of them all taken together. 
Indeed the evangelists have scarcely expressed any opinions 
respecting Jesus; nor has any of them even attempted a portrait 
of him. What they have done is to narrate certain sayings and 
acts of his. Each one tells some things not told by any others, 
and some things told by one or more of the other three, but 
each one of these brief memoirs is fragmentary, and when 
put together, however skillfully, they fail to furnish us anything 
like a complete biography of him. And yet from the careful 
reading of these four fragmentary sketches, the scholarship of 
this age is convinced that the principal personage presented in 
them was so far superior to any other made known by history, 
that he cannot be the creation of these narrators—that they 
could not have invented him—that, in short, he was a real per- 
son. Every act recorded of him and every word which he is 
represented as having spoken has been microscopically scrutinized, 
and pronounced faultless. The situations in which he was often 
placed were such as to require the utmost discretion in speech 
and action, but he is admitted always to have spoken and done 
the wisest thing on all occasions. 
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How is this phenomenon to be accounted for—not the exist- 
ence of this ideal character, but the existence of these unmatched 
records? How were these four men able, not to paint a perfect 
portrait,—this they have not done or attempted,— but to furnish 
in fragments, the factors which combined make up the portrait 
of the ideal man? We have before us not an extended narrative 
of a single occurrence, but scores of narratives from four differ- 
ent sources, in each of which the same personage is introduced, 
and in no one of them is he represented as saying a word or 
doing an act, that judged even by the standards of the nineteenth 
century, convicts him of fault or imperfection. Weare supposed 
not to know when or by whom these four fragmentary memoirs 
were written. Let us, for the moment, assume that they took 
their present form as late as the middle of the second century, 
more than a century after the death of the principal actor, and 
that they were then compiled out of a great mass of legendary 
and mythical matter that had accumulated during this long, 
credulous and uncritical period. Now is it conceivable that the 
traditions which grew up during that long and uncritical period 
contained nothing discreditable to Jesus —that no hasty or unwise 
or unkind word was attributed to him—no abuse of the confi- 
dence which he had inspired—no exercise of the wonderful 
power which he is represented as possessing for unrighteous or 
selfish purposes, or even for his own protection or to confound 
and triumph over his enemies—no vindictive act or angry word 
called forth by the persistent provocations of his enemies —no 
utterances in conflict with each other? Consider how slight a 
thing would have been sufficient to betray imperfection in him, 
and then say whether it is conceivable that when these compilers 
a century and more after the death of Jesus, came to write their 
memoirs out of a collection of myths and legends, they found in 
all this crude material nothing attributed to him that marred the 
symmetry or sullied the purity of his character? Surely no 
intelligent person will set up such a claim. Well then, if, as we 
cannot but believe, they found all sorts of faults and imperfec- 
tions attributed to him in these legends, with what kind of a 
sieve did they separate the chaff from the wheat—the rubbish 
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and the dross from the pure gold, so perfectly ? Were they men 
of such remarkable critical powers as to be able, as by intuition, 
to distinguish between the gold of truth and the rubbish of tra- 
dition? This would be to set up a claim for these four obscure 
and ordinary men such as it would be the extreme of arrogance 
for any historical scholar to set up for himself. 

Shall we then abandon the mythical and legendary theory, 
and grant that the evangelists were personal witnesses of what 
they each narrate, or at least received it from eyewitnesses ? 
This may go a long way towards accounting for the phenomenon 
presented by these unique memoirs, but if the dictum be true 
that “narratives in yesterday’s 77mes have their share of fiction,” 
how does it happen that the “fiction” in the narratives of the 
evangelists never obscures the brightness of the perfect ideal 
presented in Jesus? 

To this it may be answered that if the fiction were accepted 
as fact it would mar the ideal, and we should no longer regard 
Jesus as faultless, and that just because we believe Jesus to have 
been faultless we regard as fictitious whatever in the narratives 
of the evangelists would mar his faultlessness. 

Let us submit this answer to the test of examination. It is 
the miracles attributed by the evangelists to Jesus to which 
objection is chiefly made by those who regard the gospels as 
partly fictitious. Expurgate from the gospels all that claims to be 
miraculous and you omit everything that indicates sympathy and 
pity for suffering and want on the part of Jesus. There is no 
record that he ever gave a penny of money in charity, though 
beggars abounded in Palestine, or that he ever clothed the naked, 
or fed the hungry except on the two occasions when he did it by 
miracle. The record of his miracles if accepted as true, proves 
him to have been full of compassion and tenderness toward the 
needy and suffering, but if rejected, leaves us without proof that 
he ever did a charitable deed. Silver and gold he had none, but 
such as he had—divine power to relieve suffering and assuage 
sorrow, he gave freely and abundantly. Expurgate all accounts 
of miracles and you take away the natural occasion for much of 
his teaching, and make the accounts seem unnatural and improb- 
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able. And, what is more, you rob the gospels of the richest instruc- 
tion contained in them, for the record of his miracles is more 
full of instruction than even the parables. They were object-les- 
sons equally with the parables rich in truth, and more impressive. 

The objection to the reality of Christ’s miracles may be stated 
thus: ‘You do not believe the stories of miracles which you find 
in Livy or Herodotus. Why then should you believe those which 
you find in the narratives of the evangelists?” The reply to 
this is: If Livy or Herodotus had given us such a personality in 
all respects as the evangelists have given us in Jesus, equal to 
him in moral perfection and greatness, and had ascribed to him 
such a mission as the evangelists ascribe to Jesus, and had 
represented him as performing, in attestation of his mission, 
miracles which in their character, as acts of compassion and kind- 
ness, as evidences of the possession of supernatural power, and 
so of a divine mission, would bear comparison with the mira- 
cles of Jesus, while at the same they embodied the most 
precious and vital truths—if, I say, Livy or Herodotus had 
done this, we might well accept as truthful their stories of mira- 
cles. But it is safe to say that neither they nor any other his- 
torians, outside the Christian Scriptures, have done this nor any- 


- thing approaching it. If Jesus was, as Renan asserts, a man who 


surpassed all that had preceded him, and who will never be sur- 
passed, his appearance in a nation and age and in social surround- 
ings such as existed when he lived, is itself a miracle. No natural 
cause or set of causes could have produced him. He is so mani- 
festly supernatural that we cannot but expect him to do supernat- 
ural things. Heis so manifestly supernatural that we expect him 
to announce a supernatural mission, and our expectation is con- 
firmed when he tells us that he came from heaven to save the world. 

If it be said that though the evangelists could not have 
invented Jesus, they could have invented the stories of the mira- 
cles, and so, though we cannot but believe that Jesus was the 
perfect man they represent him, we are not obliged to believe 
that he performed the miracles they attribute to him, this must be 
denied. For in truth the miracles were as much beyond 
the power of the evangelists to invent as was Jesus him- 
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self,—and it is unreasonable to believe that they could have 
sifted out of the material from which they compiled their gospels 
everything that would have marred the symmetry and purity of 
Christ’s character, and yet have admitted a camel-load of extrav- 
agant and incredible stories under the name of miracles, if they 
were in fact mere inventions. 

Let any candid doubter, of average intelligence, take the record 
of Christ’s miracles and study it in the order of their occurrence, as 
nearly as that can be ascertained, note how naturally they fit 
into the time and place and occasion that called them forth, observe 
the benevolent purpose of them all, the absence of design to 
excite mere wonder, to minister to his own convenience or com- 
fort, or to inflict harm upon, or win a triumph over, his enemies; 
observe how they gradually reveal his lordship over nature and 
the world of matter and mind; and finally follow them in order 
and see how complete is the system of instruction they furnish 
for his disciples whom he was training to be the heralds of his 
gospel to the world; and he cannot but be convinced that no 
human intellect was competent to invent a set of stories like 
these,— that, in short, as Jesus must have been a real person 
because the evangelists were not competent to invent him, so the 
accounts these same evangelists have given of the miracles must 
be true because they never could have invented them. De Quincy 
has said: ‘‘The evangelists could no more have invented the 
parables than a man, alleging a diamond mine, could invent a 
diamond in attestation. The parables prove themselves.” With 
greater confidence may it be affirmed that the miracles prove 
themselves. The evangelists could no more have invented them 
than a scientist could invent a sunset. As the verdict of the 
scholarship of the age is that no such record of a life as that of 
Jesus could have been made if it had not been lived, so no such 
record of miracles could have been made if they had not first 
been performed. 

To sum up what has been presented above: (1) A study of 
the records of the evangelists such as any honest inquirer might 
pursue under the guidance of an intelligent pastor or teacher would 
result in an intelligent conviction that Jesus was a real person 
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and the most perfect man of the human race. (2) This convic- 
tion would be accompanied by another, that the men whose nar- 
ratives give us this representation of the person of Jesus must, 
in some way, have been gifted with rare critical power, and are 
worthy of belief when they represent Jesus as promising his 
disciples that the Holy Spirit should guide them into all the 
truth and bring to their remembrance what he had said unto them, 
and so that the early church were not uncritical when they 
accepted the records made by the evangelists as divinely inspired. 
(3) If then the accounts of Christ’s miracles be carefully 
studied, the result cannot fail to be a firm conviction that they 
are as unlike any records of pretended miracles as Christ is unlike 
any other man, and so that neither Jesus nor the miracles can be 
human inventions. (4) He will thus be furnished with a rational 
explanation of the fact, which Paul’s acknowledged epistles show, 
that the great facts and doctrines of Christianity were well known 
and believed by Christian converts in Rome and Corinth and 
Galatia, not more than thirty years after the death of Christ. 
Thus the sincere inquirer, accepting on authority what all com- 
petent authorities agree in accepting, can by steps possible 
for any person of average intelligence, reach the firm conviction 
that the four gospels were written by men so endowed, either by 
nature or by the Holy Spirit, that they did not mistake myths 
and legends for facts. Here he can stand on firm ground. He 
has positive knowledge which his ignorance of many other things 
does not affect. The questions on which the doctors still disa- 
gree he can hold in abeyance till they come to an agreement. 
Any real scholar will tell him that the higher criticism has not 
yet spoken its last word, and it is quite possible that its last word 
will set aside many of its former words. 

The scholarship of the world, after eighteen centuries is 
agreed in placing the crown of humanity on the head of Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom the Jewish ecclesiastical power and the Roman 
civil power united in putting to death as a perverter of the people. 
The time may come when, in spite of Professor Huxley’s dictum, 
the scholarship of the world will be agreed in the belief that 
there is one narrative in which there is no mixture of fiction. 
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OUTLINE TOPICS IN THE HISTORY OF OLD 
TESTAMENT PROPHECY... 
VI. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


PROPHECY OF THE NORTHERN KINGDOM. 
1, LITERARY SOURCES. 
1. From the North (contemporaneous):* 
1) Stories of the Judges, earliest Hebrew stories. 
2) Northern stories of general character, 1 Sam. 4-6. 
3) Northernstories of Samuel and Saul, 1 Sam. 8, 15, 28(?). 
4) The Elijah stories, 1 Kings 17-19, 21. 
5) Northern stories of general character, 1 Kings 20, 22; 
2 Kings 3, 6, 7, 9, 10. 
6) The Elisha stories, 2 Kings 2; 4-6; 8, 13. 
7) The E-writer of the Hexateuch. 
8) The Book of Amos. 
9) The domestic tragedy of Hosea (1-3). 
10) The later sermons of Hosea. 
2. From the South (contemporaneous): * 
1) The Saul stories in 1 Sam., chaps. 9, 11, 13, 14. 
2) The David stories in 1 Sam. 16:14—2 Sam. 4. 
3) The David stories in 2 Sam. 5-7; 9-20; I Kings I, 2. 
4) The J-writer of the Hexateuch. 
5) The prophecy concerning Moab, Isa. 15, 16. 
[6) The Book of Amos. | 
7) Isaiah’s sermon, 2-4. 
8) Isaiah’s sermons, 5, 9:8-10:4; 6. 
9) Isaiah, 7-9:6; 17:1-11; 28. 
10) Micah, 1-3. 
3. Later Traditions. 
1) In the later material of Kings. 
* These are not arranged chronologically, but logically; and the details of the 


analysis are intentionally omitted. 
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2) In the Books of Chronicles. 
3) In the narrative portions of Isaiah, 1-39. 
4. Monumental Sources." 
1) The Shishak inscription.’ 
2) Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions.3 
3) Phoenician and Moabite inscriptions.‘ 
4) The use and abuse of monumental material.‘ 
2. LIVING PROPHECY. 
1) The invasion of Shishak. 
2) Civil war between Israel and Judah during reigns of Jero- 
boam and Baasha. 
3) The accession of Omri’s dynasty. 


* Cf. Sayce, The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments;? McCurdy, 
History, Prophecy and the Monuments; Schrader, Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old 
Testament, I and II. 

* Wiedemann, Aegyptische Geschichte, 542-52 ; Meyer, Geschichte des alten Aegyptens, 
329-33; Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, 375-9; Winckler, Geschichte Israels, 175. 

3Inscription of Shalmaneser II (in connection with Ahab), III R. 8: 91, 92; 
KB, 1, 172 £.; (tribute from Jehu), Layard, Jsscriptions in the Cuneiform character, 
98:2. Inscription of Tiglathpileser III (tribute from Menahem), III R. 9:2, 1. 50, 
KB, Il, 30 f.; (Pekah) III R. 10:2, 1. 28, XB, II, 32 f.; (Hoshea) III R. 10:2, Is. 28 
f. KB, 32 f.; (in connection with Uzziah of Judah), III R. 9: 2, XB, II, 24-7, 
KAT? 217-23; (tribute from Ahaz of Judah), III R. 67, XZ, II, 20 f. Inscription of 
Sargon (capture of Samaria), AA, II, 54 f, ls. 23-5. 

4The Phecenician inscriptions, of which many have been found, have a general 
bearing on O. T. history. Cf Gesenius, Scripture Lingueque Phenicie Monumenta, 
Movers, Die Phénizier; Schroder, Die Phinizische Sprache. 

Of great importance is the inscription of Mesha, king of Moab, usually called the 
“Moabite Stone,” cf Smend and Socin, Die Jnschrift des Konigs Mesa von Moab, 
Driver, Motes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, LXXXV-XCIV; Sayce, 
Higher Criticism, 366 ff. 

5 Brown, Assyriology, its Useand Abuse; Evans, An Essay on Assyriology; Schrader, 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the O. T.; Sayce, Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the 
Monuments? 1-30 ; McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments. 

6 The principal dates of the period:— (Those marked with an * are Assyrian 
dates) *854, Battle of Karkar. *842, Jehu pays tribute to Shalmaneser II. 743-740, 
campaigns against Arpad. *740-738, Azariah (Uzziah) heads a Syrian coalition 
against Tiglathpileser 1II. [?]. 738, Hamath coalition crushed, Menahem and Rezon 
send tribute. *738, Menahem pays tribute to Tiglathpileser III. 735, Union of Rezon 
and Pekah against Jotham and Ahaz. 734-732, campaign of Tiglathpileser III in the 
west. *734, Ahaz pays tribute to Tiglathpileser III. *734-732, Tiglathpileser III 
invades Israel, recognizes Hoshea. 728, Sabako king of Egypt. 727, Hoshea’s 
revolt subdued by Shalmaneser IV. 725-722, Hoshea’s second revolt subdued by 
Shalmaneser IV. *722, Sargon captures Samaria. 
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4) Israel and Pheenicia ; Ahab. 

5) The work of Elijah." 

6) Israel and Syria; wars. 

7) Israel and Assyria (Shalmaneser II, Karkar). 
8) Revolt of Moab. 

9) The accession of Jehu’s dynasty. 
10) Israel, Damascus, and Assyria. 
11) The work of Elisha. 
12) The work of Jonah.3 
13) The work of Amos.‘ 
14) Other prophets of the period. 
15) The work of Hosea.5 
16) The destruction of Damascus by Tiglathpileser, and inva- 

sion of Israel. 
17) The destruction of Samaria by Sargon. 
3. EXPERIENCE PROPHECY. 


1. The Samuel stories. 
2. The Saul stories. 


‘Fischer, Les Mythes Rattachés a la Personne d’Elie; Der Prophet Elia in der 
Legende in Frankel’s ZS, 1863; Stanley, Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, 
II, 321-52; Lowrie, Zhe Translated Prophet; Taylor, Elijah the Prophet; Brettner, 
Der proph. Beruf des Elias, ZLTh., 1876, 1V; Clemen, Die Wunderberichte iiber Elia 
und Elisa; Ewald, Hist. of Israel?, 1V, 63-78, 101-13, Patterson, Zkjah, the Favored 
Man; Reuss, Geschichte, 236 f.; W. R. Smith, Zhe Prophets of Israel, 76-89, 116; 
Elliott, O. 7. Prophecy, 125-32; Kittel, Geschichte, II, 226-30; Cornill Zhe Prophets 
of Israel, 29-36; Milligan, Ziijah, his Life and Times. 

2Meyer, Verhdltniss der Erzihlungen von Elisa zu denen von Elias, Bertholdt’s 
Journal, IV; Stanley, Lects. on the Hist. of the Jewish Church, 11, 353-64; Lowrie, 
The Prophet Elisha; Ewald, History of Israel, 1V, 78-101; Reuss, Geschichte, 237-40; 
W. R. Smith, Zhe Prophets of Israel, 85, 87, 131, 208; Elliott, O. 7. Prophecy, 132 f; 
Kittel, Geschichte, 237-40. 

3Friedrichsen, Aritische Uebersicht der verschiedenen Ansichten von dem Buche 
Jonas;? Raleigh, Zhe Story of Jonah the Prophet; Stanley, Lects. on the Hist. of the 
Jewish Church, 11, 388-95; Cheyne, 7heol. Rev., 1877, 211-19; Kalisch, Bible Studies, 
IL; Ewald, Prophets of the O. 7.,11; Hist. of Israel, 1V, 123, 128; Delitzsch, Mes- 
sianic Prophecies, 58 £; Matheson, Zxf., III, 1882, 35-49; Perowne, Obadiah and 
Jonah (Camb. Bible), 43-95; Pusey, The Minor Prophets, 1, 371-94; Trumbull, Jonah 
in Nineveh, Bib. Sac., 1892, 669-75; Lowe, The Sign of Jonah, Thinker, II, 1892, 
486 £; Cheyne, Zxf., V, 1892, 227; Dale, Zxp., V, 1892, 1-18; Driver, /ntroduc- 
tion,? 300-4; Kennedy, On the Book of Jonah. 

4Cf. refs. in BIBLICAL WORLD, February 1896, 120. 

5 Cf. refs. in BIBLICAL WORLD, March 1896, 201. 
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. The David stories. 

. The Solomon stories. 

. The Elijah stories. 

. The Elisha stories. 

. The national stories. 

The E-stories. 

The J-stories. 

ESCRIPTIVE PROPHECY.': 

. The old prophet at Bethel, 1 Kings 13: 11-32. 

. The message to the widow of Zarephath, 1 Kings 17 : 10-16. 
Elijah’s message to Ahab, I Kings 18:17-18. 

. Elijah’s appeal on Mt. Carmel, 1 Kings 18 : 19—40. 
. The prophet’s rebuke of Ahab, 1 Kings 20: 35-42. 
. Micaiah and the false prophets, 1 Kings 22: 1-28. 
. Elijah and Ahaziah, 2 Kings 1: 1-18. 


. The wickedness of Israel and the impending calamity, 
Amos 3, 4. | 


OCNANAWN ROBO ON ANEW 


1) The prophet justifies his mission (3:1-8). 
2) Outside nations testify against Israel (3 :9-15). 
3) The voluptuous women of Samaria are responsible 
(4:1-3). 
4) Every effort has been made to reclaim Israel, but in 
vain (4: 4-13). 
g. Israel’s sins (Amos 5: 4-12); special classes (5 :13-24); 
idolatry (5 :25-27); leaders (6: 1-6). 
10. Hosea’s charge of immorality and corruption, encouraged 
by Israel’s leaders (4: I-19). 
11. Hosea’s accusation against priest and court, rain coming 
(5:1-I5). 
12. Hosea’s complaint of the futility of fitful repentance, in 
view of constant transgression (6:1-11). 
13. Hosea’s claim that Israel’s degradation and decay are due, 
in large measure, to the ruling classes (7: 1-16). 1 
14. Hosea: Israel’s idolatry ; the northern schism ; destruction ; 
foreign alliance (8 : 1-14). 
*Passages in which the descriptive and predictive elements cannot easily be 
separated, have been classified as descriptive, when the predictive element seemed to 


be the less important. 
2 Cf. Comms. previously given in Joc. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
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Hosea: Israel’s unfaithfulness in view of Jacob’s example 
(11:12-12:6). 

Hosea: Israel’s history a failure; idolatry must be rooted 
out (12:7-15). 

Isaiah: the idolatry and luxury of his times (2 :6—4:1).* 
Isaiah : the bad fruit ; the judgments sent ; the great judg- 
ment, Assyria; 5: I-25; 9:8-10:4; 5 : 26-30. 


5. PREDICTIVE PROPHECY.? 


13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


The Judean prophet’s prediction against the altar at Bethel, 
1 Kings 13: 1-9. : 


. Ahijah’s prediction against Jeroboam, 1 Kings 14: 1-16. 
. Elijah’s prediction of drought, 1 Kings 17:1. 
. The prediction concerning Hazael, Jehu and Elisha, 1 Kings 


19:14-18. 


. Elijah’s prediction of Ahab’s ruin, 1 Kings 21:17—24. 

. Elisha’s prediction concerning Moab, 2 Kings 3: 1-27. 

. Elisha’s prediction of Samaria’s deliverer, 2 Kings 7:1, 2. 
. Elisha’s prediction of Syria’s defeat, 2 Kings 13: 14-19. 

. Jonah’s prediction concerning Nineveh, Jonah 1. 

. The impending destruction of Moab, Isa. 15, 16. 

. The predictions of Amos against Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, 


Edom, Ammon, Moab, Judah and Israel, Amos 1, 2. 


. Israel shall fall; no one escape; Assyria is coming, Amos 


5:1-3; 6:8-14. 

The visions of Amos, all of coming punishment (7: 1-9; 
10). 

The promise of Amos, restoration (9 :11-15). 

Hosea’s predictions of restoration in chapters I—3. 

Hosea’s prediction of coming calamity, extermination, dis- 


persion (9:I-17). 


*On Isaiah, cf Kitto, Daily Bible [ilustrations, V1, Isaiah and the Prophets ; 


I; Giesebrecht, Bettrige zur Jesaiakritik; Reich, Jesaias; Nagelsbach, The Prophet 
Isaiah (Lange); Rawlinson, /saiah J (Pulpit Comm.); and refs. in BIBLICAL WORLD, 
February 1896, 121. 


? Passages in which the predictive and descriptive elements cannot easily be 
separated have been classified as predictive, when the descriptive element seemed to 
be the Jess important. 
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17. Hosea’s prediction of Israel’s punishment on account of 
her guilt (10: 1-15). 

18. Hosea’s prediction of the sending away, and the restoration 
of the unruly son (11 :I-I1). 

19. Hosea; idolatry means death; he shalJl die; he must 
perish (13 :1-16). 

20. Hosea’s prediction of Israel’s repentance and God’s restora- 
tion (14:1-8). 

21. Isaiah’s prediction of the exaltation, the humiliation, and 
the future glory of Judah (2-4). 

22. Isaiah’s message in the inaugural vision (6). 

23. Isaiah’s predictions of destruction upon Syria and Northern 
Israel (7 :1-8:21). 

24. Isaiah’s prediction of Immanuel and the Prince of Peace 
(72175 921-7). 

25. Isaiah’s prediction of destruction of Damascus (17:1-I1). 

26. Isaiah’s prediction of the destruction of Samaria (28). 

27. Micah’s predictions concerning Samaria and Jerusalem 
(1-3). 

6. THE PROPHETIC WORK. 
1. In the North, under Elijah and Elisha. 


1. At first codperation of monarchy and prophetism. 
2. The prophetic schools. 
3. Growing antagonism, Elijah-and Ahab. 
4. The prophet supreme. 
5. The results of the prophetic victory. 
2. In the North, under Amos and Hosea. 
1. Change of situation. 
2. The prophet’s view of the situation. 
3. The methods employed. 
4. The question of their relation to the past. 


*Caspari, Ueber Micha den Morasthiten; Kuenen, Theol. Tijd, 1872, 45-66, 279- 
302; Cheyne, Zxf., II, 1881, 154-8; Hitzig, Die zwilf kleinen Prophetens, 189-238 ; 
W. R. Smith, Zhe Prophets of Israel, 287-93; Cheyne, Micah (Camb. Bible); 
Encyc. Brit. XV1, 232 ff; Wildeboer, De Profeet Micha; Ryssel, Untersuchungen 
tiber die Textgestalt und die Echtheit des Buches Micha; Pont, Micha-Studien, St. Kr., 
1888, 235 ff., 1889, 436-53, 1892, 329-60; Kleinert, Micah (Lange, Zhe Minor 
Prophets); Elhorst, De Profetie van Micha; Farrar, The Minor Prophets, 124-40; 
Cornill, Zhe Prophets of Israel, 69 f. 
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* . the South, before the times of Isaiah and Micah. 


2. 


. The entirely different situation in the South, as sieve 
the monarchy and prophetism. 
The effect of this upon prophetism. 


4. In the South, under Isaiah and Micah. 
1. Prophetism incited by the formality of the ceremonial. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Prophetism incited by the corruption of the rulers. 
Prophetism concerned with outside nations. 
Prophetism concerned with Israel. 

Prophetism concerned with home affairs. 


7. SUMMARIES OF THE PERIOD. 
1. Ideas concerning ‘‘Right living,” ‘‘ Worship,” ‘‘Covenant.’’ 


1) 


While the morality and general condition of the people 
may not have been worse, the remonstrances against the 
habits of the times are more frequent and severe. This 
points to the growth of a higher ideal. 


2) The absence of reproof of the South in the earlier part 


3) 


4) 
5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


of the period indicates either better life, or the inac- 
tivity of prophetism. 

Much of the lower standard of morality may be attributed 
to the intermingling of Baalism with its corrupt forms 
of worship. 

Foreign alliances, and even foreign contact, introduce 
much, besides idolatry, that leads to demoralization. 
The immorality and corruption are found, not merely 
among the masses, but chiefly among the leaders. 

The existence of only one true prophet (Elijah) and of 
so few true Jehovah-followers indicates the inroads made 
upon the old religion through the influence of heathen 


- cults. 


As indicated by the reproofs of Isaiah and Micah, every 
kind of corruption of life and thought has crept into 
Judah. 

The ideal of life is to be just, to care for the orphan and 
the widow, to deal righteously. 

Formality in worship has grown rapidly in both North 
and South, until now the antagonism of the prophets to 
the priestly order and work begins to be seen. 
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10) The priestly function, North and South, is in closest 


11) 


touch with the monarchy, and consequently the corrup- 
tion of the latter extends itself to the former. 

The covenant relationship of God and Israel is repre- 
sented under the figures of ‘husband and wife,”’ “father 
and son ;” the relationship is one which neither infidelity 
nor disobedience will break. 


2. Ideas concerning ‘‘God.’’ 
1) The idea of “God” in Northern Israel is largely affected 


by Pheenician and Syrian cults; monolatry seems to prevail 
even among the leaders ; the use of images is authorized. 
The people do not give up “Jehovah” and adopt “ Baal,” 
but ascribe to “Jehovah” the attributes and character- 
istics of Baal. 


2) The idea of Jehovah’s jealousy is emphasized. Elijah 


3) 


preaches no kind of recognition of another God, 
although this involved political separation. Absolute 
allegiance to Jehovah is fought for. 

The conception of a severely just God who punishes sin, 
brings terrible judgment upon all who disobey him, 
stands ready to destroy nation or individual who is hos- 
tile to him, is preached by Amos. 


4) The conception of a living and beneficent God, pardon- 


ing sin, bestowing blessing even upon those who are 
faithless, whose love is so great that, notwithstanding 
apostasy, he still loves, is preached by Hosea. 


5) The Pentateuchal stories describe a God who is moving 


6) 


7) 


in the affairs of the nations, guiding the beginnings of 
Israel’s history, overruling evil for good, a God of ever- 
watchful providence. 

In his inaugural vision Isaiah saw a God of supreme holi- 
ness, and every representation which he makes is colored 
with this idea. Indeed a new name now comes into use 
—‘the faithful one of Israel.” 

For the first and only time seraphim are mentioned. 


3. Ideas concerning ‘‘ Man,” ‘‘Sin,’’ ‘‘ Death.” 
1) The sin of Northern Israel presented in detail (immor- 


2) 


3) 


4) 
5) 
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ality, idolatry, foreign alliance, national schism) as the 
ground for present anxiety and future ruin. 
Transgression, universal ; other nations to suffer destruc- 
tion, but Israel and Judah particularly guilty in view of 
special opportunities for knowing the truth. 

Fitful repentance is of no avail in view of constant 
transgression. 

Disaster and calamity always to be attributed to sin. 
Death of the nation will be the result of the nation’s 
sin, 


4. Ideas concerning ‘‘ Deliverance.’’ 


2) 


The land is to be visited with a severe judgment; it will 
be laid waste; ruin will prevail; but afterwards it will 
be blessed and bring forth bounteous harvests. 

The people are to suffer attack, be carried into captivity 
because of apostasy —/umiliation; but will be restored 
again after repentance (remarriage of a wife, recall of a 
son, restoration from dead) to their land and be greatly 
prospered — exaltation. 


3) Jehovah will punish his people, but if they will return 


4) 
5) 


he will forgive them and restore to the place which 
they formerly occupied in his love, those who are faith- 
ful, that is, the remnant. 

The nations of the earth shall be destroyed in so far as 
they are hostile to Jehovah. 

A child will be born of the seed of David who shall 
fight Israel’s battles, secure peace and the universal 
acknowledgment of Jehovah. This child appears again 
and again in the prophet’s representation; the fact that 
the birth does not take place as announced does not 


seem to disturb the prophet’s faith that he will finally 
come. 
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REV. PROFESSOR WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


By the REv. GEORGE S. DUNCAN, Pu.D. 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


THERE was a memorable gathering in the beautiful university town of 
Princeton, N. J.,on May 5, 1896. From many parts of America came hun- 
dreds of pupils, friends and admirers to celebrate the jubilee of Rev. Professor 
William H. Green, D.D., LL.D., who for fifty years has been a teacher in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. A similar celebration was held at Prince- 
ton on April 24, 1872, when Dr. Charles Hodge completed his fiftieth 
year as a professor in the seminary. This famous school of the prophets has 
been fortunate in retaining many of its professors for long periods. Dr. 
Archibald Alexander taught for nearly forty years; Dr. Charles Hodge, for 
fifty-eight ; Dr. Joseph A. Alexander, for twenty-seven; Dr. A. T. McGill, for 
thirty-five ; Dr. Caspar Wistar Hodge, for thirty-one, and Dr. James C. Mof- 
fat for twenty-nine years. 

It was eminently proper that the seminary authorities should arrange for 
celebrating in a fitting manner Dr. Green’s fifty years of distinguished service 
at Princeton. The exercises were held in the beautiful Alexander Hall and 
were of a most interesting character. The following four addresses were 
delivered: (1) “Dr. Green’s Services to the Seminary,” by Rev. A. Gosman, 
D.D.; (2) “Dr. Green's Contribution to Biblical Criticism,” by Rev. Professor 
C. M. Mead, Ph.D., LL.D.; (3) “Dr. Green’s Contribution to Semitic Scholar- 
ship,” by Rev. Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. ; and (4) “Dr. Green’s 
Services to the Church,” by Rev. President F. L. Patton, D.D., LL.D. Then 
followed six congratulatory addresses from (1) the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, by Rev. Dr. R. R. Booth; (2) our sister churches, 
by Rev. Professor Wm. M. McPheeters, D.D.; (3) our sister seminaries, by 
Rev. Professor W. J. Beecher, D.D.; (4) Dr. Green’s alma mater, by President 
E. D. Warfield, LL.D.; (5) trustees of Princeton College, by H. M. Alex- 
ander, LL.D., and (6) from the Old Testament revision committee, by Rev. 
Professor Howard Osgood, D.D., LL.D. In the afternoon a reminiscence 
meeting was held in the Alexander Hall when short speeches referring to dif- 
ferent periods of Dr.Green’s career were delivered by Rev. Dr. W. C. Cattell, 
Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, Rev. Dr. A. A. E. Taylor, Rev. Dr. E. H. Griffin, Rev 
Dr. J. Fox, and Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Paxton. At the close of these exercises 
all went to Dr. Green's residence and offered the veteran professor their con- 
gratulations. The various colleges and theological schools of America had 
been invited, and many of these sent representatives. There was thus at 
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the jubilee an unusually large number of scholars of the first rank. Con- 
gratulatory letters were received from institutions in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Germany, France, and other nations of the old world. 

Dr. William Henry Green was born in Groveville, N. J., on January 27, 
1825. He is a descendant of Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, D.D., first president 
of Princeton College and is connected with families who have been very 
prominent in church and state. Dr. Green graduated from Lafayette College 
at Easton, Penn., in 1840 with the highest honors and with a splendid record 
for lingustic attainments. His theological course was pursued in Princeton 
Seminary where he received his diploma in 1846. The seminary professors 
at this time were A. Alexander, D.D., LL.D., Charles Hodge, D.D., LL.D., 
S. Miller, D.D., LL.D., and J. A. Alexander, D.D., who filled the chair of 
Oriental and Biblical Literature, a department in which Dr. Green took an 
unusually high stand. Among his classmates at Princeton were the late Pro- 
fessor A. A. Hodge and Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler. Immediately in his gradua- 
tion from the seminary in 1846 Dr. Green was elected an instructor of 
Hebrew. In 1851 he was chosen professor of Biblical and Oriental Lit- 
erature and has held the chair ever since. Dr. Green has been a most inspir- 
ing and suggestive teacher and has ever impressed his pupils with high ideals 
of study. He has always expected of his students most thorough work and 
thus has formed in them intellectual habits of the highest value. Amid all 
their difficulties pupils have ever found in him a friend to help in every time 
of need. Besides his regular work in the lecture room Dr. Green has con- 
ducted seminars year by year where groups of students would pursue spe- 
cial lines of investigation. t is estimated that about three thousand pupils 
have sat at his feet. 

When the American Committee of Revision was formed in 1871, Dr. Green 
was chosen president of the Old Testament company and did most important 
service in the work of revising the Old Testament. At the meeting of the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United States of America, 
held in Pittsburg in 1891, Dr. Green was elected moderator. The degree of 
D.D. was conferred upon him in 1857 by Princeton College, and in 1884 by 
the University of Edinburgh. Rutgers College gave him the degree of LL.D. 
in 1873. 

While Dr. Green has been for fifty years busily engaged in teaching, his 
pen has not been idle. He has written nine volumes which are well known 
on both sides of the Atlantic. His books in the order of their publication are 
as follows: (1) Hebrew Grammar (ist edition), 1861; (2) Hebrew Chres- 
tomathy, 1863; (3) Pentateuch Vindicated from the Aspersions of Bishop 
Colenso, 1863; (4) Elementary Hebrew Grammar (ist edition), 1866; (5) 
Argument of Book of Job, 1874; (6) Moses and the Prophets, 1883; (7) 
Hebrew Feasts, 1885; (8) Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, 1806 ; (9) 
Unity of the Book of (renesis, 1896. Inthe Lange Bible Commentary Dr. 
Green translated the “Song of Solomon,” and added much new matter. 
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Besides these works he has written very many most scholarly articles, chiefly on 
Old Testament subjects, for the Biblical Repertory, Princeton Review, 
Presbyterian Review, Presbyterian and Reformed Review, and Hebraica. 

As is well known, Dr. Green takes a conservative position on questions 
of Old Testament higher criticism. There can be no doubt that he is 
today the foremost Hebrew scholar who holds the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch and the unity of Isaiah. It is perfectly safe to say that no one 
has stated the grounds for the conservative position in such a thorough, 
scholarly way as Dr. Green has done. He overlooks no important point and 
endeavors to meet each position of the newer view with fullness and fairness. 
Professor T. K. Cheyne says: “Tradition never had an abler advocate, 
setting aside Hengstenberg and Pusey, than Dr. Green.’’ Dr. Green has 
frequently been called the Hengstenberg of America. Whatever views one 
holds on the higher critical questions pertaining to the Old Testament, all 
must feel under lasting obligation to Dr. Green for presenting the most 
scholarly arguments which support the traditional views. Every student must 
fearlessly and fairly look at all sides of this as well as any other subject of 
investigation. Only by so doing can we reach truth and so prove all things, 
and hold fast to that which is good. In all his higher critical writings, Dr. 
Green hurls no hard names or bitter and unkind epithets upon those who 
differ widely from him. Such methods have been too common in biblical 
scholarly discussions of the past, but are happily less common now. No 
critic must dip his pen in sulphuric acid. 

In private life Dr. Green is a most lovable Christian gentleman, and one 
of the humblest of men. His beautiful well-rounded and well-balanced 
Christian character has been an epistle known and read by thousands of men. 
Serus in coelum redeat. ; 
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THE BIBLE IN YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETIES. 


By L. A. CRANDALL, D.D., 
Chicago, Ill. 


PRIMARILY, the young people’s society seeks to promote the culture of 
the Christian life. The study of literature, the development of the social 
life of the church, the consideration of economic questions, philanthropic 
activities, are all important but subordinate functions of an organization com- 
posed of followers of Jesus Christ, and intent upon the development, in them- 
selves and others, of the life of their Lord. It has long ago been clearly 
shown however, that spiritual growth is not begotten of spiritual contortions. 
No amount of introspection, spiritual self-flagellation, or “spiritual exercises” 
of whatever kind, will result in begetting a character like that of Jesus Christ. 
The helps by which we attain to the full stature of Christian men and women 
will be found in the relations established between ourselves and others; 
between ourselves and the book which contains a record of God’s revelation 
of himself to man. The great increase in the power and efficiency of our 
Christian young people within the last fifteen years is largely due to the 
recognition of this fact. The time was when, in a majority of our churches, 
the young had little to do except listen. They were taught in the Sunday 
school, a few of them attended the preaching service; but in the manifold 
activities of the church they had little or no past. They were constantly told 
what they ought to do, and then given no opportunity to act upon their 
instruction. But a great and happy change has taken place. The young 
people of today by means of efficient organization are brought into vital rela- 
tions with God’s work in the world, and give evidence of that growth in 
Christian manhood and womanhood which is produced only by a keen sense 
of personal responsibility. Possibly in some instances too much dependence 
is placed upon machinery, and activity may be mistaken for labor. A few of 
our young people seem to think that when they have constructed a vast and 
complex organization, nothing remains for them to do but to stand back and 
watch it go. Now and then some one becomes possessed of the idea that 
gesticulation and fume and fuss take the place of intelligent, conscientious 
toil. But these evils tend to correct themselves, and the good results from 
organization greatly outweigh the injury wrought. 

Those familiar with young people’s societies in our churches cannot fail 
to be impressed with the fact that the Bible does not fill a very large place in 
the life of these organizations. No doubt there are gratifying exceptions to 
this statement. Isolated cases may be found where, through the influence of 
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a thoughtful pastor or some other wise leader, the society gives patient, per- 
sistent and intelligent consideration to the Scriptures. In all the societies it 
is customary to read selections from the Bible at the beginning of the meeting, 
and sometimes references are given out and different members each read a 
selection. The subject under consideration for the evening is usually one 
supposed to be drawn from some passage of Scripture. When we have said 
this, has not about all been said that can truthfully be credited to Bible study 
in the average society? Itis not claimed that these services are valueless. 
No gathering of those who love God and meet to consider their duty to him 
and to each other can be without profit. The prayers offered, the testi- 
monies given, the songs sung tend to encourage Christian hearts and develop 
Christian character. Many young Christians find in these services inspiration 
and quickening. But, helpful as they are, would not these meetings prove a 
greater source of profit if not study of God’s word should be added to prayer 
and testimony? We say study, not simply reading. No doubt something is 
gained by the reading of the Bible, especially if it is not done in a perfunctory 
manner. But the profit is small compared with that which comes to the 
earnest, careful student. Our religion has its roots in the Bible. We learn 
there how Christianity came to be, and how we ought to live in order to meet 
the requirements of the founder of our faith. As nowhere else, we find here 
the expression of God’s thought concerning his children, and here is recorded 
his dealings with them. It has been said that Christianity would not perish if 
the Bible should be destroyed and all knowledge of it be lost. This may be 
true; but it would soon come to pass that Christianity would be even more 
defective, as expressed in life, than it now is, and men would increasingly 
substitute their own speculations and wild guesses for the expressed will of 
God. Christianity has always been purest and most potent when it has been 
least under the sway of human traditions and most observant of the teaching 
of God’s word. 

Studiousness does not imply a knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, and 
familiarity with these languages does not always stand for continued study. 
There is large satisfaction and much gain in being able to read the Old and 
New Testaments in the originals; but such ability is the possession of the 
few, and is by no means a condition to intelligent and profitable study. Study, 
not equipment, is the great characteristic of the student, and the man of lim- 
ited scholastic attainments who works hard, will eventually outstrip the one 
who fails to use the power which long training has given him. It ought not 
to be forgotten that the student of the English Bible has, in our day, no lack 
of helps. The revised version throws light upon obscure passages. Literal 
translations may be obtained at small cost. The literature which treats of 
the Bible is already very large and is rapidly increasing. It requires only a 
small outlay of money to supply oneself with the results of the most profound 
study by men of the highest scholarship. Indeed, there is danger lest our 
helps become a hindrance; danger that Christians who ought to investigate 
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for themselves, personally search the Bible for its teachings, be satisfied to 
receive the assertions of others, and so do their studying by proxy only. 
This danger has been realized in Sunday school work, and the wisest friends 
of the Sunday school are seeking to bring about a return of Bible study, 
Quarterlies and leaflets and notes do so abound that not a few teachers and a 
great multitude of scholars have practically laid the Bible aside, and content 


ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


themselves with considering what someone has to say about the passage in 
hand. If our young people’s societies ever come to enter upon Bible study, 
strenuous efforts ought to be put forth by pastors to guard against this evil. 
When the careful study of the Bible comes to be recognized as a legiti- 
mate and important function of the young people’s society, we may expect to 
find among this class in our churches a truer conception of the Christian life. 
Without undertaking to say where the responsibility lies, it cannot be denied 
that very many of our young people—and of our older people as well — have 
very crude and defective ideas as to what it means to be a Christian. They 
have been taught that they should give their hearts to God, be baptized, unite 
with the church. Not a few fancy that membership in the visible church is 
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equivalent to citizenship in the kingdom of heaven. They are possessed by 
a feeling of security because they have met certain outward requirements. 
This sense of security is greatly increased if they have passed through a 
season of spiritual depression followed by a corresponding exaltation. A past 
experience, a past obedience to a ceremonial requirement, a present mechanical 
relation to an ecclesiastical organization, takes the place of present and con- 
stant love for God and men, and the exhibition of righteousness in daily con- 
duct. A careful study of the teaching of Jesus would lead to a readjustment 
of emphasis. Those who understand the divine teacher will never come to 
consider any act of obedience as unimportant, but they will come to realize that 
he placed strongest stress upon that love-which goes upward-to God and out- 
ward to our fellows, and that the absence of this affection cannot be met by 
any substitute. Increasingly, as we come to know the mind of Christ, do we 
see that the religious life cannot be compassed by the services of any church. 
The Christianity which leads us to the house of God, to fervent prayers, to 
ample testimonies, to exultant song, is defective and vain if it does not also 
find expression in the house, upon the street, in the place of business. The 
men who join energetically in the worship of Sunday, and then cheat their neigh- 
bors in the business of Monday, the women whose faces shine with a pious 
light in the church, and-scowl, in the home for the remainder of the week, 
have yet to learn what Jesus Christ taught, or if they know the theory, have 
yet to embody it in life. The probability is that these people have never given 
any considerable time to the consideration of the life of Jesus as their example, 
or the words of Jesus as furnishing law for conduct. Not infrequently we 
meet with those whose specialty is the quotation of scripture texts. They 
have searched the Bible, not to’ find what it teaches, but to gather material 
for buttressing their favoritedogmas. Passages of scripture are wrenched out 
of their setting, twisted to’: mean something entirely foreign to'their real mean- 
ing, and forced to do'duty as clubs with which to batter the heads of theolog- 
ical opponents. Strangely enough, the men who do this violence to the Bible 
and the laws of biblical interpretation, often secure a reputation for possessing 
a superior article of piety while guilty of constant infractions of the Golden 
Rule. They even pose as Bible students, because they have collated the 
passages having a real or alleged bearing upon some article of the faith. 
Gathering proof texts no more constitutes one a student of the Bible than 
familiarity with half a dozen passages from King Lear makes one a student 
of Shakespeare. 

Dr. Van Dyke in his Yale lectures styles this an age of doubt. Thoughtful 
study of the Bible on the part of our young people would act both as a cor- 
rective and preventive of this doubt. To be sure, another remedy is proposed, 
and as the recommendation comes from those who hold honored positions in 
the Christian church, it deserves candid consideration. ‘Do not think, 
simply believe,” is the exhortation of certain godly men who sincerely seek 
the reign of God on earth. Their argument is that God has done the thinking 
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for humanity, at least so far as religious questions are concerned, and all that 
remains for us to do is to accept the divine thought. Possibly it does not 
occur to these friends that thought is necessary in order to perceive thought. 
How are we to arrive at a knowledge of God’s thought without exercising our 
personal powers of investigation ? It would be satisfactory to these gentlemen, 
no doubt, if the world would allow them to decide what God thinks and what he 
has declared, and accept their dictum as the end of all controversy. Fortu- 
nately for the preservation of the world from imbecility, a portion of humanity 
insists upon using its God-given power of thinking. There is no present 
danger from the over-exertion of this faculty of our being. A large number 
will always prefer to deal in ready-made ideas. It saves a vast amount of 
trouble. But is not the admission that Christian belief and thoughtful inves- 
tigation are in essential antagonism, both humiliating and dangerous? It is 
pleading guilty to the charge constantly urged against Christianity by its 
enemies. The admission is of immense harm to the Christian religion 
because it tends to prejudice against Christianity men who do think and will 
continue to think. They reasonably claim the right to test the validity of the 
claims put forward by Christianity. Worthy belief, according to their con- 
ception, does not hang in the air without foundation, but rests upon well 
established facts. In order that these facts may be known and verified, 
investigation is essential. This investigation cannot be done by one or two 
for all men and all time. The belief that is vital and full of power is never 
hereditary, but is wrought out in the individual life by personal toil. Far too 
much have the young people of our chruches had their thinking concerning 
religious matters done for them. When, with maturer years, they found 
themselves confronted with unfamiliar questions, when with the broadening 
of intelligence they began to ponder upon the great problems of life and of 
destiny, they proved to be all unfitted for the strain which came upon their 
faith, and so lapsed into unbelief. There is no question concerning God, 
man, the present, the future, but should be thoughtfully considered by our 
young people. No method of consideration is so wise and so helpful as that 
which employs the Bible as revealing God to man, man to himself, making 
plain present duty, throwing light upon the shadows which hide the future. 
Possibly that which has been said will seem by far too general, and found 
to contain little that hints at ways and means of securing a larger and more 
careful study of the Bible. The purpose of this article is not to outline 
methods, but rather to indicate the need. Our young people are active in 
many ways, and every lover of our faith rejoices in the advancement in young 
people’s work which the recent years have witnessed. But in the multiplica- 
tion of societies and conventions, in the effort to increase membership, in the 
‘ expenditure of time and strength in the multitudinous activities of this busy 
age, it should be remembered that lack of knowledge concerning the book of 
books must mean circumscribed spiritual growth and limited usefulness to the 
cause of Christ. 
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THE “SBLE” AT NEW HAVEN. 


By H. CosBps, 
Boston. 


THESE initials, as many readers of the BIBLICAL WORLD are aware, 
stand for the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, which is composed 
of about two hundred American scholars in both Old and New Testament 
departments. Its organ, the Journal of Biblical Literature, is becoming 
familiar in the still more condensed abbreviation, JBL. 

The society is sixteen years old. Its meetings, at which papers are offered 
and discussed, are usually held in June and December; from these papers 
selections are made for the Journa/, which publishes nothing but original 
matter. 

The number present at the meetings varies from fifteen to fifty, the latter 
limit having been reached only once, when exceptional attractions were pre- 
sented. But if we look in on one of these small gatherings, for example, the 
recent one at New Haven (June 4 and 5), we shall be disposed to weigh 
rather than count the personnel of the assembly. The president of the 
society, Professor Francis Brown, of Union Seminary, is reading the annual 
address, which gives us glimpses along the front line of biblical research dur- 
ing the year. 

Professor Thayer, of Harvard, reports progress from a committee 
(appointed in accordance with the suggestion of his presidential address a 
year ago), that has in contemplation no less bold an enterprise than the 
establishment of an American School for Oriental Study and Research in 
Palestine; a project already warmly endorsed by the American Oriental 
Society. 

Papers were offered at this meeting by Professors Hincks and Moore, of 
Andover; Dr. Ward, of the /udefendent,; Professor Lyon, of Harvard; Dr. 
Peters, of New York; Professor Beecher, of Auburn, and several others. The 
younger members, as well as the leaders, had a place on the programme. 
Some of’ the topics treated related to critical suggestions, which were pre- 
sented with the aid of the blackboard ; others were more general ; for exam- 
ple, “‘Christ’s Use of the Old Testament,” “The Vocabulary of Sacrifice.” 
While nearly all present took part in the discussions, Professors C. A. 
Briggs, J. H. Thayer, and B. W. Bacon were among the foremost critics; it 
is easy to infer that specious novelties, and antiquated fallacies, would find 
scant hospitality. 
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The writer recalls a single instance— years ago—when such a novelty, 
being broached at a meeting of the society, was met with a sharp question 
or two, followed by the exclamation, “nothing in it!” which effectually buried 
that notion. 

At the New Haven meeting, Professor Driver and George Adam Smith 
were elected honorary members, a position which had been accepted previ- 
ously by Ellicott, Cheyne, Sanday, Weiss, Godet, Schrader, and others. 


Tue third edition of Professor Sanday’s Bampton Lectures on JasPiration 
has been issued by Longmans. An appendix has been added containing a 
sermon by Dr. Sanday treating of Ex. 34:6, 7, the early Old Testament con- 
ception of God as infinitely righteous and infinitely merciful. The new edi- 
tion is announced at a reduced price. 


THE chair of New Testament Interpretation and Criticism at Yale 
Divinity School has been filled by the appointment to that position of Ben- 
jamin Wisner Bacon, a pastor at Oswego, N. Y., and the author of two vol- 
umes, the Genesis of Genesis, and the Triple Tradition of the Exodus, setting 
forth the analyst’s view of the early Old Testament literature. 


Dr. E. A. ABBoTT has completed his elaborate work on the Gospels, writ- 
ten for the new Biblical Encyclopedia edited by Sutherland Black. It was 
originally intended to make this Encyclopedia one large volume, but it is 
doubtful whether this will be possible. Dr. Abbott has devoted the most 
extraordinary labor to the preparation of this work, which will undoubtedly 
be recognized as a contribution to the subject of momentous interest and 
importance. It will probably appear in fuller form with notes as a separate 
book. 


DuRrinG the past five years the British and Foreign Bible Society have 
published the Bible in fifty-two versions and dialects, which, added to the 
work of the society in previous years, makes in all three hundred and eighty- 
one languages and dialects in which the whole or portions of the Bible are 
now in use for evangelization. All but thirty-eight of these translations were 
made within the present century. The American Bible Society has been 
instrumental in publishing or circulating about one hundred of the whole 
number. 


A VALUABLE map of the present environs of Jerusalem is published by 
Baron Schick in the last number of the German Palestine Society’s Journa/. 
It is based on the ordnance survey of Captain C. W. Wilson, and represents 
the suburbs of that city precisely as they were in the fall of 1895. The same 
number contains a full list of the Palestine literature of 1894, prepared by 
Dr. Benzinger; a dissent by Socin from Anderlind’s previously published 
opinion that Solomon's horses were imported from Spain ; and an interesting 
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set of plans, charts, and maps of Palestine, prepared by travelers from the 
seventh to the sixteenth centuries. 


TuE “Bible Israelites” are a new sect of Jews who have appeared in 
Russia in the provinces of Ekaterinoslav and Kerson. The /udefendent thus 
indicates their position: They “look upon the New Testament as containing 
the authoritative utterances of a divinely appointed prophet, and while refus- 
ing to bestow on Jesus Christ the title of Messiah, or Son of God, they fully 
admit that his New Testament is a newer and a better revelation than any- 
thing contained in the Old.” They “pledge themselves to meet regularly, and 
at stated intervals, for the study of the Scriptures. They no longer consider 
as binding those points of Judaic ceremonial and law which, although put 
forward as special features of the Old Covenant are as specially abrogated in 
the New by the teaching and example of Jesus.” 


PROFESSOR JOHN M. TYLER, of Amherst College, has issued an attractive 
work with the title Zhe Whence and the Whither of Man (Scribner's, $1.75). 
In it he discusses the position of man in creation and those deep questions of 
life and immortality with which we are all concerned. As the author “takes 
for granted the probable truth of the theory of evolution as stated by Mr. 
Darwin, and that it applies to man as really as to any lower animal,” his pro- 
found Christian faith gives to the book something of an appearance of a 
defense of Christian truth bya scientist. It is a worthy successor in the 
Morse Lectures to Principal Fairbairn’s Place of Christ in Modern Theology. 
One definition is worthy to be preserved: “Christianity is the contagion of a 
divine life” (p. 192). 


A SERIES of Sunday evening lectures upon “Stumbling Blocks; or, Diffi- 
culties of Thoughtful Minds in Bible History and Doctrine,” is being given 
in Chicago by the Rev. P. S. Henson, D.D., pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of this city. The subjects are asfollows: ‘The Story of Creation,” “The 
Story of Adam,” “The Story of Eve,” “‘ The Story of the Fall,” “The Story 
of the Flood,” “The Story of the Sacrifice of Isaac,” “The Story of Scripture 
Savagery,” ‘‘ The Story of the Sins of the Saints,” ‘“‘ The Story of Joshua and 
the Sun,” ‘The Story of Balaam’s Ass,” ‘‘ The Story of Jonah and the Fish,” 
“The Doctrine of the Miraculous Conception,” ‘‘ The Doctrine of Regenera- 
tion,” “‘The Doctrine of the Blood,” “The Doctrine of the Devil,” “The Doc- 
trine of Hell,”’ ‘The Doctrine of the Resurrection.” 


AN article upon Recent Literature on the Apocrypha appears in the 
Expository Times for April. Bissell’s Commentary on the Apocrypha in the 


. Lange series of commentaries (Scribners) is given the highest place, followed 
‘ by the two volumes on the Afocrypha edited by Dr. Wace in the Speaker's 
. Commentary (Murray). Other smaHer works of value named are Churton’s 
‘ Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures (Whittaker) and Deane’s Book of 
‘Wisdom (Macmillan), The variorum edition of the Apocrypha by Mr. Ball 
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is commended. For translations, the one now to supersede all others is that 
recently published (Macmillan) by the Company of Revisers who gave us in 
1881 the present revision of the New Testament and in 1885 the present 
revision of the Old Testament. It is “the best edition and most lucid expla- 
nation of the Apocrypha ever published, marks an epoch in the history of the 
Apocrypha, and deserves all the recognition we can give it.” 


A SMALL book entitled Studies in the New Testament, by Professor R. M. 
Smith, Ph. D. (Nashville, Tenn.: M. E. Pub. House. 163 pp., 75 c.),aims to 
give some very elemental information to the new student of the Greek Testa- 
tament concerning why he should read the original, some characteristics of 
Greek as compared with English, and some explanations of proper names 
and general terms which occur in the New Testament. The explanations 
are often useful and good, although sometimes they are incorrect. Most of 
them would be found in a good commentary and lexicon. To this portion of 
the book is added a collection of allusions to the Old and New Testament 
history which the writer has gathered from Herodotus, Strabo, Josephus, and 
Tacitus; also some remarks upon helps to the study of the Greek Testament ; 
and finally, three appendices, one of them a chart of New Testament events 
and dates. The author has thus gathered together miscellaneous results 
of his investigations and teaching which would be of some use to beginners 
in Bible study, but which contain nothing new, and make no contribution 
either of fact or arrangement to the subject described by the title of the book. 


THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS has translated an address of Harnack before 
‘the Evangelical Union of Berlin upon Christianity and History (Macmillan 
& Co.). This is an apologetic lecture, not upon the changes which Christianity 
has undergone nor upon the influence which it has exerted, but upon the dif- 
ficulty suggested by the possibility of union between the eternal and the 
historical. Harnack with vigor and fervor defends Christianity—or the 
Ritschlean Conception of Christianity against three serious assaults. ‘Grant 
that Jesus was an incomparable person, still he lived many centuries ago, and 
it is therefore impossible to reach him with our sorrows and our needs, 
and lay hold of him as the rock of our life.””. The third objection should be 
especially noticed: ‘You may talk about Jesus as you like,” Harnack sup- 
poses the objector to say, ‘and he may have been all you declare, but you 
have no certainty of this, because historical criticism has obliterated his 
picture in part and made it uncertain in part.” Harnack calls this attack the 
most serious of all. He says, as he is wont to say, that the virgin birth and 
the resurrection must be surrendered. And even “the picture of his life, 
his words and teachings, appear completely transformed by historical investi- 
gation.” But he still holds that ‘‘the heart of Christ’s manifestations and the 
sense of his teachings” are untouched by criticism. His great contention is 
that the certainty—of faith must rest where its content is—rest upon God 
the Lord and confidence in Jesus Christ, and not upon miracles or any exter- 
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nal proofs or authority. The lecture is a suggestive and characteristic pro- 
duction of the great teachers and merits careful reading by friend or foe. 


THE February and March numbers of the Exfository Times contain an 
article descriptive of the person and work of Professor W. Sanday, D.D., 
LL.D., of Oxford University. The writer is J. Vernon Bartlett, M.A., of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. Dr. Sanday is fifty-three years old, and is recog- 
nized as one of the ablest and most influential New Testament scholars in 
Great Britain. His first publication was in 1872, on the Authorship and His- 
torical Character of the Fourth Gospel. This was followed in 1876 by The 
Gospels in the Second Century. In 1883 he wrote brief commentaries on 
Galatians and Romans for Ellicott’s Commentary for Schools. In 1891 he 
published nine lectures under the title Zhe Oracles of God. In 1893 his 
Bampton Lectures on /msfiration appeared, and in the same year he con- 
tributed the article upon the Gosfe/s to the revised edition of Smith's Diction- 
ary of the Bible. Last year, 1895, he, with the collaboration of Mr. Headlam, of 
Oxford, furnished the first New Testament volume to the International Critical 
Commentary, the volume on Romans. Dr. Sanday has also been one of the 
largest and best contributors to the Zxfosztor for a number of years, his chief 
articles being upon the Gospels. These writings are esteemed by all biblical 
scholars as occupying the front rank in biblical literature. The five elements 
which Mr. Bartlett names as characterizing Dr. Sanday’s work, and which 
give him and his writings so wide and strong an influence, are: Scientific 
method, sobriety of judgment, width of erudition, exactitude of scholarship, 
and lucidity of style. These qualities, singly and in combination, make him. 
the worthy successor of Bishop Lightfoot and Dr. Hort. 


| 
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Wotes and Opinions. 


The Conclusions of Mark’s and John’s Gospels.—In a recent pamphlet Dr. 
Paul Rohrbach, of Berlin, discusses the origin of Mark 16:9-20 and John 21. 
His theory is that John 21, in an earlier form which had fewer Johannine ele- 
ments, was the original ending of Mark’s Gospel, but that it was dropped off 
at an early date because of certain disagreements with the Johannine tradi- 
tion as to certain resurrection appearances of Christ. The present ending 
was made up for Mark’s Gospel in the second century from reports of Mark’s 
pupils and of the presbyter Aristion. All four of the Gospels were given 
their present form by a school of presbyters in Asia Minor in the first half of 
the second century. 


The Bible of Josephus.— Under this title, but in German, has appeared a 
careful study by Adam Mez of the quotations from the Old Testament books 
Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, used by Josephus in his Antiquities, bks. v—vii 
His purpose was to discover whether Josephus used a Hebrew or a Greek 
version of these books, and if a Greek version, which one of the several pos- 
sible ones. The /adependent gives the following summary of his conclusions : 
“In the book of Joshua he cites according to the Hebrew text, while in the 
books of Samuel he departs from the Hebrew but does not adopt the reading 
of the Alexandrine or the Vatican, but rather the so-called Lucian text, even 
where this blunders, sometimes even misunderstanding these readings. In 
regard to Judges, the matter is not so clear; but here, too, the probabilities 
are that he follows the Lucian text. Mez agrees with the conclusions reached 
by others, namely, that the Vetus Latinus often agrees with the Lucian read- 
ings, and in many cases with the Peshitto. Then, too, the author is convinced 
that the basis or original source of the Lucian text is considerably older than 
Lucian. And this original Lucian text he also regards as having been used 
by Theodotion, which relation explains the fact that so many readings which 
as such are known to be Theodotion’s are earlier tound in the New Testa- 
ment. Professor Schiirer, in discussing these results, admits that some of the 
data in question may admit of a different interpretation, but evidently regards 
the whole as substantially correct.” 


The Bearing of Inaccuracies upon the Value of the Bible.—After discussing 
the Septuagint Version in its relation to the text and interpretation of the Old 
Testament, Professor Kirkpatrick, of Cambridge, in the Z-xfositor for April, 
asks: ‘What inference is to be drawn from the facts (1) that on the one 
hand even the Hebrew text of the Old Testament has not been preserved 
intact and free from error, and (2) that on the other hand the Old Testament 
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was only known to and used by the Christian Church for centuries in a form 
so strikingly divergent from the Hebraica veritas? . . . . That the provision 
of an infallible text of the Bible and the provision of an authoritative and 
inerrant interpretation of it were not part of God’s purpose. These matters, 
which lay within the province of man, were left to men. Scribes and trans- 
lators are liable to err, and they erred. They made mistakes, as they did in 
the case of secular books. No divine providence preserved them from error, 
either in transcribing or in translating. Yet, in spite of all the errors of the 
LXX, in spite of the marvelous methods of interpretation founded upon those 
errors, the Book, the Library of Books, fulfilled its purpose. The LXX was 
truly .... a divinely provided translation of the Old Testament. Here 
was a voice of God speaking to men asa living oracle, as no other books spoke 
or could speak ; witnessing to the action of the living God in the affairs of 
men, testifying to his righteousness, his truth, his holiness. The Spirit spoke, 
though he spoke through the lips of men, as it were in stammering accents 
and often unintelligible words. On the whole the regula fidei, the tradition of 
Christian doctrine, kept men’s minds in the right direction amid all the strange 
intricacies and vagaries of allegorical interpretation ; and much true and noble 
and elevating spiritual thought is to be found even where it fails as argument 
because it lacks solid foundation. 

“Need we be startled if the ‘higher criticism’ discloses to us that some- 
thing analogous was the case in regard to the original composition of the 
Scriptures? if we are compelled to recognize that the human elements of per- 
sonality, time, locality, are larger than we once supposed? Holy men of old 
spake indeed as they were moved by the Holy Ghost; but they spake not 
only in the language, but according to the modes of thought of their times. 
Need we be dismayed if modern investigation tells us that they composed 
their histories according to the methods of Oriental historiography, compiling, 
combining, altering, modifying, the works of their predecessors? Need we 
be shocked if we find reason to believe that they employed allegory as the 
vehicle of teaching because it was the regular mode of instruction, the only 
mode available for a people to whom abstract thought was unnatural, the only 
mode capable of lasting for all time, and speaking with force to young and 
old, learned and unlearned alike? Need we be alarmed if we find that 
works were written in the name of illustrious persons of a bygone age with 
the intention of expressing their thoughts, real or supposed? Need we be 
troubled if it be proved that the scribes amplified and edited the work of 
previous generations with a freedom which amazes us? God speaks through, 
nay, even in spite of, the imperfections of his human instruments, and his 
word ‘effectually worketh in those who believe.’” 


Synopses of Emportant Articles. 


THE CHIEF LAMA OF HIMIS ON THE ALLEGED “UNKNOWN LIFE OF 
Curist.” By J. Archibald Douglas, with a postscript by Max MUL- 
LEk. Vineteenth Century, April 1896. 


I was a resident in Madras during last year, but removed to the North- 
west Provinces in the early part of the present year, and traveled the route of 
M. Notovitch, and spent considerable time as a guest at the Himis Monastery, 
into which M. Notovitch with such difficulty gained entrance, and where he 
alleged he was received by my host, the Chief Lama (or Abbot). My opinion 
on the general accuracy of M. Notovitch was held in abeyance, although the 
remarkable stories of his adventures with wild beasts seemed improbable in a 
region where good authorities claim them to have been impossible. 

It is probable that M. Notovitch was at the hospital, where he was treated, 
not for a broken leg, but for toothache. 

The following statements in M. Notovitch’s book are contradicted by the 
Chief Superior of Himis Monastery, and. sealed with his official seal. It 
should be added that this venerable man, who is held in esteem by both Bud- 
dhists and Europeans, was indignant at the travesties of his character by M. 
Notovitch, and wished to know if there were not some means of punishing 
him for such untruth. His denials were made to definite questions, and are 
as follows: No European ever wasin the monastery with a broken leg. There 
is no such book as a Life of Issa in the monastery; nor, although for forty- 
two years a Lama, do I know of any book or manuscript that mentions the 
name of Issa; nordo I know any Lama who knows of such a book. I know 
nothing of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Israelites, and never talked with any 
gentleman aboutthem. I know of no Buddhist writingsin the Pali language. 
[Evidently the Lama did not know the meaning of “ PAli.”] I never 
received the presents alleged by M. Notovitch to have been given me 
by himself. The Buddhists know nothing of the name of Issa, and none of 
the Lamas ever heard it except through missionaries and European sources. 

These denials were confirmed by inquiries put to the monks, and denials 
were obtained from the other Lamas mentioned by M. Notovitch. Evidently 
the work of M. Notovitch isa fiction, and an attempt to pervert Christianity. 

To this article Max Miiller adds a postscript, in which he apologizes 
for his suggestion that M. Notovitch may have been hoaxed by Buddhist 
monks. That gentleman, he declares, was ,not hoaxed, but he tried to 
hoax us. 

And so another lie is nailed after having passed through eleven editions in French, 
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THE PECULIARITY, ORIGIN AND REVEALED CHARACTER OF JESUS’ TEACH- 
ING. By PROFESSOR WILLIBALD BEYSCHLAG, D.D., in his recently 
translated work Mew Testament Theology, Vol. 1., pp. 31-38. 

The universally pictorial style of Jesus’ doctrine is conditioned not merely 
by a necessity of teaching, but rather springs chiefly from the nature of the 
things to be communicated. These are just the eternal truths, the heavenly 
things in earthly speech, which can only be brought home to the popular under- 
standing by pictorial forms. It is, therefore, the mother speech of religion 
which Jesus uses. And he uses the speech with a purity and perfection that 
make his mode of communication quite incomparable. He rarely has recourse 
to argument or means of proof, because what he says is self-evident to the 
reason and conscience of the sincere man. His word is, therefore, in the 
highest sense testimony, viz., testimony to the divine which lives and moves 
in him. ‘Verily, I say unto you,” is the constant expression of an inward cer- 
tainty which can count on the willing or unwilling inward assent of his hearers. 
He does not even in any formal way teach the religion which lives in him. 
Its moral deductions are taught as in the Sermon on the Mount, or its con- 
ditions and ways of operation as in the parables. The thing itself he merely 
expresses, nay, still more presupposes than expresses. Three characteristic 
features distinguish the religion of Jesus from, and raise it above, all that it 
otherwise called religion in the world. (1) The religion of Jesus is a religion 
for the world, for universal man. It has no national limitations, it makes all 
men neighbors, and makes no distinction between them before God. It is 
further, a religion of the spirit, a religion of inwardness and freedom. It does 
not bind to sacred places and times, it knows no sacrifices or ceremonies, no 
forms or formulz as in themselves pleasing toGod. Nothing is of value in it 
but the pure heart, the love of God, and what that love calls forth in the 
heart of man. And yet it is capable of the most vigorous outward expression. 
(2) It is the perfectly moral and morally perfect religion. Everything in it 
has its ethical side, its moral fruits, without which it is of no value in the sight 
of God; while over and above every outward and particular deed of obedi- 
ence, it claims the whole inward man for God and his commandments. From 
the same idea of God as the absolutely Good One, out of which springs the 
absolute demand, “Be ye perfect, even as the Father in heaven is perfect,” 
arises, at the same time, the glad message of his unlimited fatherly mercy 
which goes in search of the lost son and meets him with forgiveness. (3) The 
gospel of Jesus is the religion of eternal life. It restores man to his lost 
eternal home, makes him at home as no other faith can in the invisible world 
of perfection which his soul craves, and thereby lifts him above the imperfec- 
tions of his earthly existence. It consecrates this earth as a vestibule of 
heaven, and its sufferings as a school of eternal life. 

If this is the peculiarity of the religious teaching of Jesus, there can 
hardly be any reasonable doubt about its origin. It bears throughout the 
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impress of the highest originality, of originating immediately in his own inner 
life; but it does so, not in the sense of being the outcome of his subjective 
fancy —in that case it would be the most insoluble of psychological and his- 
torical riddles —but as an immediate gift to his soul from above, a revelation 
of God in him and through him. That at least is the consciousness which he 
himself had of his doctrine (Matt. 11:27; John 7:16). In point of fact it is 
impossible, often as the attempt has been made, to deduce the consciousness 
of Jesus and the contents of his teaching from any spiritual power which 
existed in his day. Even the Jewish religion in which he was born and trained 
is no key to his own. There is no need for wasting words in seeking to prove 
the depth of the contrast which existed between Jesus and Pharisaism, a con- 
trast which excludes any original affinity or sympathy. Nor is there any 
affinity of spirit between Jesus and the other well-known types of current 
Judaism, namely Sadduceism and Essenism. There is just as little trace of 
Alexandrianism in him. 

This brings us to the real mystery of the personality of Jesus which forms 
the salient point of his whole teaching, and which explains and confirms on 
all sides its peculiarities as described above. He was conscious of being in a 
unique sense the Son of God, and out of this grew his consciousness of being 
the Saviour, and his sense of a vocation to help his brethren to a similar 
communion with God. It is impossible to resolve all that enduring ground- 
consciousness of his into a fanatical dream, it must be firmly founded on the 
truth, on a fact which not merely lets him have a revelation, but makes him- 
self a personal revelation of God. The character of his teaching directly 
furnishes a twofold proof of the truth of that self-consciousness. (1) As com- 
pared with the Old Téstament prophets, upon whom the divine inspiration 
came in specially elevated moments, as a power half foreign, Jesus knows no 
difference between hours of inspiration and ordinary hours. The spring of 
divine revelation wells up in him quietly and constantly, not while he is 
exalted above himself, but while simply himself and giving himself. It is the 
eternal foundation of his personal life from which his words of eternal life at 
all times flow. (2) He is not merely, like Moses, the prophet of his religion ; 
he himself is its living content and basis, as his person supports, guarantees, 
indeed first makes possible his entire teaching. If communion with God, 
“the kingdom of God,” had not been personally realized in him, his whole 
proclamation of it would have been destitute both of truth and meaning. 
Then we comprehend how all the great characteristics of his teaching, empha- 
sized above, are nothing else than the natural manifestations of his personal 
consciousness, the simple issues of the fact of his unique and ideally perfect 
relation to God. Because he has the pure heart of the perfect child of God, 
he is able to see the Father in heaven as no prophet before him and no apostle 
after him; he throws upon the whole earthly life the transfiguring light of 
eternity. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE CHILD. THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE TEACH- 
ING OF THE YOUNG. By DEAN F. W. FARRAR, D.D., in The Outlook, 
March 21, 1896, pp. 508-510. 

The question as to the right way of presenting the Bible to the young in 
the light of the higher criticism is a real and important one. There are three 
widely divergent ways, each equally dangerous to the faith of the rising gen- 
eration: (1) By denouncing the new views of the Bible. Parents and 
teachers may go on inculcating dogmas about the Bible and methods of 
dealing with it which have long since become impossible to those who have 
really tried to follow the manifold discoveries of modern inquiry with per- 
fectly open and unbiased minds. There are a certain number of persons 
who, when their minds have become stereotyped in foregone conclusions, 
are simply incapable of grasping new truths. They become obstructives, 
and not infrequently bigoted and furious obstructives. They have made 
themselves incapable of fair and rational examination of the truths which 
they impugn. They think that they can, by mere assertion, overthrow 
results arrived at by the life-long research of the ablest scholars, while they 
have not given a day’s serious or impartial study to them. But a study of 
the past shows us that it has been one of the chief duties of each age in suc- 
cession to cast off the slough of old ignorance. The advance of knowledge 
isa direct work of God’s revealing power. This is certain, that if ‘children 
are still taught to regard as articles of their religious belief opinions about the 
inerrancy, universal equal sacredness, verbal dictation, or supernatural 
infallibility of all that is contained between the covers of the sixty-six books 
which we call the Bible, the faith of those children, if they develop any intel- 
ligent capacity or openness of mind hereafter, is destined to undergo a rude 
and wholly needless shock, in which it will be fortunate if much of their 
religion does not go by the board. (2) By misrepresenting the new views of 
the Bible. Ignorant and incompetent controversialists talk as if the higher 
criticism had robbed the Bible of all value, and had shown it to be a mass of 
falsity and imposture. It requires some knowledge of language, of litera- 
ture, of history, of national idiosyncracies, to be even capable of estimating 
the real nature of a result arrived at. Ignorant and irreverent attempts to 
discredit and vilify the Bible are even more egregiously illiterate than the idle 
super-exaltation which would turn it into a fetish. (3) By silently ignoring 
the new views af the Bible. This however, is not so easy, and at the best it 
is but the ostrich policy which tries to bury its head in the sand in order to 
escape its pursuers. If children are left unaware that the views of those most 
competent to represent their generation are widely different from those 
which were all but universal in the days of their grandfathers, the discovery 
will certainly come to them later on, and may come so suddenly as to imperil 
their faith. 

Parents and teachers should speak without any subterfuge and with per- 
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fect plainness. We should be profoundly and unswervingly ¢ruthful. We 
ought never to practice that falsttas dispersatura, that “economy of truth,” 
which has often been an avowed principle of action in the Church of Rome. 
Truth is too sacred a thing to admit of manipulations or juggling. Tradi- 
tionalism, or professionalism, or self-interest should never for a moment be 
suffered to obscure our sense of its eternal obligation. We are not bound to 
teach children all we know, but we are most solemnly bound not to teach 
them anything which we feel to be doubtful as though it were certain, and 
still more are we bound not to teach them anything of which we ourselves 
begin to suspect the reality. And further, into a vast part of our teaching, 
by far the largest and most important part of it, no question of the higher 
criticism enters at all. The object of the best and most sacred Bible teach- 
ing is to form the character, not to store the intellect. It is moral, it is spir- 
itual; it has to do with things eternal; it far transcends all minor questions 
of the date or historicity of the books in which it is enshrined. 


More attention should be given the subject here discussed. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, the young are those to whom the better view of the Bible which this century 
has worked out appeals most strongly. To those in middle life who have become 
fixed in traditional ideas of the Bible the modifications of view are quite apt to seem 
unnecessary and undesirable. It is to the younger men and women in our colleges 
and homes, who have gained nineteenth century views of history, literature, philos- 
ophy, the natural and social sciences, that the better view of the Bible comes as an 
emancipation. The traditional bottles are too small and fragile to hold the greater 
knowledge and thought of the present century. And to all who feel the unscientific 
nature, the incongruity, and unsatisfactoriness of certain features of the traditional 
view of the Bible, the better view should be given as quickly and as fully as possible. 
More than that, we make a great mistake if we imagine that the thinking boy or girl 
of ten years old cannot understand and appreciate the essential elements in the modi- 
fied view of the Bible which has been worked out during the last two generations. 
Why is it that people welcome progress in everything but religion, while there they 
demand stagnation ? Ca 
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Book Reviews. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Mark. 
[International Critical Commentary Series.] By Ezra P. Goutp, S.T.D., 
Professor of the New Testament Literature and Language, Divinity 
School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. lviii, 317. Price, $3.00. 


In the matter of thorough, scholarly, up-to-date commentaries the gospels 
are the most neglected portion of the New Testament. Germany has the 
works of Holtzmann, Weiss and Weiss-Meyer upon some or all of the gos- 
pels, which somewhat supply their lack; but England and America are 
struggling along with no first-class modern commentaries upon the gospels. 
The best we have is an old translation of Meyer's on the four gospels, and of 
Godet’s on Luke and John, with Broadus’s on Matthew and Morison’s on Mat- 
thew and Mark, all out of date or of but secondary value; and a host of 
small commentaries good enough in their way, but entirely inadequate and 
without the basis of a thorough, up-to-date criticism of the gospels. This 
unfortunate condition of things is due to the fact that the whole problem of 
the origin of the four gospels and their relation to each other has been under- 
going reconsideration in the light of modern historical methods and knowl- 
edge, and the reconstructed view has not been up to this time fully agreed 
upon. Perhaps it is yet too early to say with certainty what the reconstructed 
view will be, though there seems to be sufficient agreement with reference to 
the most important features of the problem. We therefore have reason to 
think that the great lack can be in a few years supplied. 

The editors and aims of the International Critical Commentary series, and 
the three volumes of the series which have already appeared, have awakened 
the expectation that the commentaries upon the gospels therewith announced 
will meet our need. The volume upon Mark has just been published, that 
upon Luke by Dr. Plummer is in the press; those upon Matthew and John 
have not yet been assigned. There is opportunity for making them the two 
greatest and most influential books on the Bible for a generation; that they 
may realize their possibilities is devoutly to bé wished. : 

The Gospel of Mark, while in comparison of less importance than Mat- 
thew or John, nevertheless presents a great opportunity for the commentator. 
Dr. Gould has in a large measure seen and fulfilled this opportunity. He 
has undoubtedly given us a commentary on Mark which surpasses all others, 
a thing which we have reason to expect will be true in the case of every vol- 
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The introduction contains a brief discussion of the synoptic problem, of 
the characteristics of Mark, and an analysis of events; a statement of the 
person and principles of Jesus in Mark; a discussion of the gospels in the 
second century ; a review of recent literature, and a statement of the sources of 
the text. The synoptic (Dr. Gould prefers the longer form “ synoptical"’) gospels 
are regarded as showing both interdependence and independence. In general, 
their contents and arrangement are the same. This similarity is to be 
explained as the effect of oral tradition, which must have been in Aramaic. 
But the verbal resemblances between the gospels cannot have been due to 
oral tradition, because oral tradition does not tend to fix language to the 
extent which here appears, and because verbal resemblances disappear in 
translation, so that the verbal resemblances of the Greek gospels must be the 
result of dependence of the written accounts upon each other. One would 
wish to ask at this point for the evidence that the oral tradition was in 
Aramaic ov/y ; some of it was, in Judea, as the Logia were in that language, 
and as it would naturally tend to stay in the language in which it was given. 
But for the benefit and use of Hellenistic Christians, and even of Gentile 
Christians, some of whom came into the church before the period of oral 
tradition passed, there would be likely to be an oral tradition in Greek, to 
which would be due a portion of the verbal agreements and variations which 
are present in the gospels. The author regards it as sufficiently settled that 
there are two original sources of the synoptics, one of which is the translation 
into Greek of Matthew's Logia (not our present first gospel), containing dis- 
courses of Christ, and the other our present Gospel of Mark. Mark prepared 
his gospel from the memorabilia of Peter, plus some material from the Logia. 
His aim is to present only the active public life of Jesus so that the gospel 
seems curtailed when it closes (at verse 8) without a record of the resurrection 
appearances of Christ, but that was the way in which Mark left it. The pres- 
ent close of the gospel (verses 9-20) was attached at a later time to round 
out the work. The detailed and vivid descriptions which characterize this 
gospel come from Peter as the source of the Mark material. From the 
eschatological discourse it would appear that the date of the gospel was 
about 70 A.D., before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

With reference to the gospels in the second century, after an excellent 
discussion of the subject, Dr. Gould concludes (1) that the second century 
literature certainly uses extra-canonical sources of information about our 
Lord, and does it freely and without apology ; (2) that the four gospels were 
the main stream to which the rest was tributary,—the standard writings on 
the subject; (3) that they were not Scripture in the sense which we attach to 
that word,—they were not separated from other writings by any such line; 
(4) that the amount and importance of extra-canonical matter is after all 
small. Substantially, the Jesus of the second century literature is the Jesus 


of the gospels. These conclusions we believe to be in accordance with the 
facts. 
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The recent critical literature upon Mark which has received the writer's 
attention are the works of Meyer to whom he gives first place ; of Weiss, whom 
he wisely criticises in some particulars; of Beyschlag, whose Leben Jesu he 
highly commends; of Holtzmann, whose one blemish is the repudiation of 
the miraculous, and whose views in this respect are repeatedly controverted 
throughout the commentary, and briefly, of Orello Cone and James Morison. 
These are the scholars whose researches and opinions are the foundation of 
Dr. Gould’s work, to which he has added nota little that is his own. The 
grammatical authorities to which he constantly refers are Thayer's Lexicon, 
Winer’s Grammar and Burton’s Moods and Tenses. It is singular that Butt- 
mann's Grammar is never mentioned, nor Cremer’s Lexicon, nor Wendt's 
Lehre Jesu; can the work have been prepared without any reference to them? 
The text used is an independent one, but is substantially that of Westcott and 
Hort and Tischendorf’s Eighth. 

The commentary proper is carried out in the admirable way planned by 
the editors of the series. The condensed paraphrases which stand at the 
head of the sections have been prepared with great care and skill, and deserve 
special commendation. The paragraphs of explanation of the history and 
the interrelations of the sections of material are lucid and informing, and the 
comments upon words and phrases, verse by verse, are in the main highly 
satisfactory. There is very little reference to varying opinions of interpreta- 
tion; the view of the author is presented as concisely and explicitly as 
possible. Archzological notes appear from time to time, but a strange 
omission is the absence of any remark as to the location of Golgotha. The 
notes of textual criticism which, in small type, follow the comment upon each 
verse, are very useful ; it is certainly the best possible arrangement for this 
material. The footnotes pertain mostly to the linguistic features of the 
material, and add greatly to the value of the work. Then, finally, there are 
special topics which receive here and there extended treatment. The orderly 
system according to which are grouped these several elements which go to 
make up a perfect commentary marks a distinct advance upon previous 
works of this sort, and increases greatly the service which the book can 
render. 

Space hardly permits a review of Dr. Gould's interpretation of individual 
difficult passages. Generally he has given the interpretation which the latest 
and best study of the gospels presents; but sometimes one is disappointed. 
He has not taken sufficient note of the parallel readings in the other gospels 
which differ from Mark, e..g., Mark 1 : 38 = Luke 4 : 43(p.29). No mention 
is made of the different Johannine position of the cleansing of the temple. 
The parallelism of amount between Judas’ thirty shekels and those of Ex. 
21 : 32 and Zech. 11 :12 he remarks as “ curious” (p. 260), but this does not 
lead to any suggested explanation of the coincidence. In speaking of the 
Last Supper he says (p. 265): “ the gospels do not give us any command for the 
repetition of the supper, nor for its continuance as a church institution,” a 
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statement which called for further comment. In Mark 14: 41 (p.271) he 
translates “sleep on now, and rest,” without considering the recently strongly 
advocated reading ‘so then sleep on and rest.” In speaking of the trial of 
Jesus before the Sanhedrin (Dr. Gould prefers Sanhedrim), he says (p. 283): 


“It is evident that their formal procedure had been the night before . . . this 
morning meeting was an informal gathering to decide on a plan of action 
before Pilate . . . This is the reverse of Jewish legal process.” Is it likely 


that the Jewish legal process would have been reversed in this case? At 
Mark 15:11, when the multitude is stirred up to cry for Barabbas as against 
Jesus, the author says (p. 286): ‘“‘ This was the first time in the life of Jesus 
that the people had turned against him.” A statement quite clearly wrong, 
for while Mark does not as explicitly as John (ch. 6) indicate the defection of 
the Galileans from Jesus, it is manifest from Mark, chs. 7, 8,9, that Jesus had 
found it impossible to work longer in Galilee, and was journeying north and 
east in retirement, so that the popular crisis which John records would 
appear historical. At Mark 15:34 he would read, not ‘‘ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” but “why hast thou left me helpless?’’ which 
‘interpreted in the spirit of the original, of the withholding of the divine help, 
so that his enemies had their will of him, it falls in with the prayer in Geth- 
semane ;" an interpretation which, if true to the meaning of the Aramaic 
word, would be welcome. 

The topical discussions, also, can only be touched upon. The miracles of 
the gospels are defended individually and at length (pp. 34, 86, 99, 119, 122, 
149-151). The title ““Son of God” is regarded as Messianic, but with an 
official not a metaphysical sense (pp. 3, 4, 12, 56). The title “Son of Man” 
was Messianic, but Jesus chose it to express and emphasize his brotherhood 
with man. Demoniacal possession he is inclined to regard as an unscientific 
explanation of common phenomena (pp. 23, 92). The records of Jesus’ pre- 
dictions as to his death and resurrection have been given a definiteness, in 
view of the event, which they did not at all have when first given, else the 
disciples would not have stumbled so at the crucifixion and wondered so at 
the resurrection (pp. 153, 197). Jesus did not present himself explicitly as 
the Messiah to the apostles until the transfiguration period, and not publicly 
until the triumphal entry (xxix., 50, 205, 209). In the eschatological dis- 
course the view is taken (pp. 240-253, cf p. 159) that the coming of the Son 
of Man predicted in the second part of the discourse did take place within that 
generation, in connection with the destruction of Jerusalem ; that the apoc- 
alpytic accompaniments are to be understood as entirely figurative ; and that 
the definite inauguration of the universal kingdom took place at that coming. 
One infers that the author thinks of no coming of the Son of Man other than, 
or at least different from, that one in connection with the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Upon the discussion of these points it is not possible here to 
enter. 

The volume has good indices. A number of errors of typography and 
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some defects of style have been noted. The worst feature of the book, 
artistically considered, is that the paper on which it is printed is blotting- 
paper, on which it is impossible to use ink for making marginal notes. We 
must express regret, too, that the author did not avail himself of one hundred 
more pages of space, which would only then have brought his volume up to 
the size of Sanday’s Romans, and would have made the work vastly better. 
There was great opportunity for a more detailed introduction, and for much 
more material in the commentary proper. 

But Dr. Gould’s Commentary on Mark is a large success, worthy to stand 
in the series to which it belongs, anda credit to American scholarship. It 
does not supersede other commentaries upon Mark for the reason that it is 
in no sense a thesaurus of investigation, interpretation and opinion with 
reference to the gospel. But it will be much more useful than any other 
single commentary on the book. 


The Critical Handbook of the Greek New Testament. By EpwarpC. MIT- 
CHELL, D.D. Newand enlarged edition. New York, Harper & Bros. 
1896, pp. 13-+270. Price $2.50. 

The first edition of this work was published at Andover about fifteen 
years ago. The present edition though retaining the general plan of the 
former one has been so much enlarged as to constitute practically a new 
work. Part I is entitled Authenticity of the New Testament Scriptures; 
Part II, History of the Canon of the New Testament; Part III, History of 
the Text of the New Testament, while an appendix occupying ten pages 
more than the body of the book, contains thirteen valuable charts and tables. 

Part I conveys in its 64 pages much valuable information clearly stated 
so far as the individual items are concerned. Its value, however, is much 
diminished by an apparent uncertainty on the writer’s part as to the purpose 
which it was to serve. The variously used term authenticity is not defined, 
and the author seems himself to waver in his understanding of the now advanc- 
ing evidence of the early origin of New Testament Scriptures, which would 
tend to prove the genuineness of the books now endeavoring to prove the 
early origin of Christianity, and thus apparently to show that the record is 
authentic. Much of the evidence might, of course, be used for either pur- 
pose, but the relation of the two themes is nowhere clearly stated. The treat- 
ment of the History of the Canon is very brief, occupying but 12 pages. 

Part III occupying but 40 pages is necessarily a very condensed discus- 
sion of its subject, but is clear and informing.’ Its title, however, is hardly 
correct. It deals rather with the material for textual criticism of the New 
Testament and the method of such criticism than with the history of the text. 

The Tables and Diagrams which constitute the second part of the volume 
will be very useful to the careful student of the Greek New Testament, chiefly 
indeed to ascholar, who no longer needs the body of the book, yet in some 
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degree also for the less advanced student. They bring together in conveni- 
ent form for reference a large amount of information concerning the manu- 
scripts of the New Testament and other authorities for the text and canon of 
the New Testament. While most of this information is to be found in books 
already published it is here tabulated in convenient form, and there are added 
some parts not previously published. American scholars will be especially 
grateful for the information, much of it new, concerning biblical manuscripts 
in America. If through the attention thus directed to the matter other such 
manuscripts shall be brought to light, especially if others shall be purchased 
for American libraries all New Testament scholars shall rejoice with Dr. 
Mitchell in this outcome of his labors. 

Taken all together and despite the defects mentioned above the volume will 
be a very useful one to theological students, to busy ministers, and to laymen 
who, without being technical scholars, in exegesis or criticism, wish to know 

‘in a broad way what evidence there is that the books of the New Testament 
come from the first century and relate historical facts, and that the text 
possessed by us today is substantially the original text. The appendix con- 
tains much detailed information valuable to technical scholars, some of it not 
obtainable elsewhere. 

The printers and binders have done their work admirably, and the proof- 
reading seems nearly perfect; a breathing omitted from a Greek word on p. 
44 is the only slip we have noticed. Omissions and errors of a graver sort in 
a work involving so much detail could scarcely be escaped altogether, but 
could be detected only by a very minute examination by an expert authority. 
Two things the present writer may venture to note. On p. 42 the paragraph 
on the Ignatian letter gives the impression that sober scholarship accepts only 
the three letters of the Syrian text. But reference should certainly be made 
to the opinion of Zahn and Harnack, and especially to the great work of Light 
foot which, since its publication in 1885, has been very generally regarded as 
ending the controversy and establishing the genuineness of the seven letters 
in the shorter Greek form. The note on p. 248 is slightly inaccurate.. The 
manuscript belonging to The University of Chicago, was purchased through 
Professor Caspar René Gregory. Would not A Critical Handbook, etc., have 
been as appropriate a title as The Critical Handbook ? C.D, B. 


A Life of Christ for Young People in Questions and Answers. By MArRy HAst- 
INGS Foote. New York: Harper & Bros., 1895. 12mo., pp. xvi+281. 
The subject is presented in 1839 questions with their answers arranged in 
sixty-one chapters; the contents and index and the good mechanical work 
give the book an appearance of neatness and convenience. The author well 
says in her preface: ‘“‘ The simple facts of Christ's life, if studied and inti- 
mately known, are more convincing and elevating than pages of so-called 
‘applications.’"" That the method presented is the best adapted to securing 
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such a mastery of these facts by youthful minds is less certain. Efficient as 
the catechism has proved in teaching dogma and much as we may regret the 
tendency to abandon it, both reason and experience seem to be against the 
success of teaching history by question and answer. The parts of a picture 
are severed, the charm of the narrative broken, and the sequence and associa- 
tion of events, memory’s greatest aid, largely lost. It is likely that with the 
same amount and quality of instruction far better results will be obtained 
from the use of the gospels themselves accompanied by some such book as 
Blackall’s Stories about Jesus. 

As for the execution of the author’s task, one can but think that in several 
respects it might have been better. There is a tendency to be too certain 
about uncertain things ; ¢. g., the method of Christ’s temptation, the efficiency 
of John’s baptism, the considerations in the Divine mind in selecting Palestine 
as the birthplace of the Saviour. Difficult and technical terms are frequently 
introduced without explanation and sometimes unnecessarily, such as “ hippo- 
drome,” procurator,”’ “excommunicated,” “ felicity." Theselection of mate- 
rial is occasionally out of proportion ; e. g., the Sadducees are dismissed with 
two small questions, while a page and a half are given to the Essenes. But 
more serious is the lack of historical accuracy. For instance, to the question, 
“ Does he (John) often mention himself in his own narrative?" The answer 
is assigned: “ No, only twice —” and the occasions of 1: 37 ff. and 19: 26f. 
are mentioned. It would be difficult to imagine how the author managed to 
overlook 13:23 ff.; 18:15 ff.; 20:2ff.; 21:2, 7, 20,24. The book will doubt- 
less be helpful to some, but, all things considered, it is not likely to prove 
a great success. 7; 


The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and Their Proverbs, by CHARLES FOSTER KENT, 
Pu.D., Associate Professor of Biblical Literature and History, Brown 
University. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Boston, Chicago, 1895. 12 
mo.; pp. 208. 

The central purpose of this volume is a scientific classification of the 
Proverbs of the book of that name on the basis of their thought. But as an 
acquaintnce with the aims and methods of ‘the Wise” who produced them 
is considered a prerequisite to their intelligent study, several chapters of 
“Introductory Studies”’ precede the classification. 

“The Hebrew Wise” are considered as a class in their relation to the 
other orders of Hebrew teachers and in their influence upon Israelitish his- 
tory which is represented as much greater than is commonly supposed. The 
different types of Wisdom Literature as appearing in isolated passages 
throughout the Old Testament, as well as in what is technically known as the 
Wisdom Literature, are discussed and exemplified. Under ‘“ Proverbs and 
Proverb Making” the philosophical basis of this form of literature is pres- 
ented. The fourth chapter is devoted to the consideration of the structure, 
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authorship, and date of the several divisions of our canonical Book of Prov- 
erbs. The Solomonic authorship of any section in its present form is denied, 
but it is maintained that many of the sayings of the “ wisest man”’ have been 
preserved in connection with the product of later sages. The superscription 
of chapters 25-29 is accepted as authentic, and the preéxilic origin of all 
except the two final appendices is convincingly argued. 

The need of a logical rearrangement of the proverbs is plain to every 
one, The manner in which moral maxims, rules for the management of 
business and the government of a stateor the family, observations on the char- 
acter of Jehovah, the nature of man, the relations of the different classes of 
society, the usages of courts of justice and scores of other subjects are thrown 
together without any apparent order is very confusing and precludes any 
definite impression on the mind of the cursory reader, at least. It is not to 
be expected that any one could rearrange this medley so as to meet the views 
of all in detail, but the author has evidently done his work with great care 
and the new form is much more readable and intelligible than the order, or 
want of it, to which we have been accustomed. 

The classification is followed by two “Supplementary Studies’ on ‘‘ The 
Social Teachings” and on “ The Use by Jesus of the Book of Proverbs” 
which are suggestive. The book closes with an index by which any proverb 
may be found in its new setting. 


The Jewish Scriptures. The Books of the Old Testament in the Light of 
Their Origin and History. By Amos KIDDER FISKE. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896, pp. 390. $1.50. 

The writer declares that the purpose of this volume is “to present the 
history and literature of the ancient Hebrews, as contained in the Old Testa- 
ment, in a clear, concise, and candid way, applying the benefit of the light 
revealed by modern research and learning, and applying the same calm 
judgment to which we are accustomed in dealing with the productions of 
other ancient peoples.” In the carrying out of this task, he divides his work 
into two parts: (1) The “ Background of the Jewish Scriptures,” under which 
he covers in a series of thirty-eight chapters the outlines of Jewish history 
down to the time of the Maccabees; and (2) the “ Books of the Old Testa- 
ment,” in which the books are handled separately, mainly in the order, the 
Hexateuch, historical books, prophetic books, wisdom literature. For the 
accomplishment of so important a piece of work as is laid out in this volume 
there are two qualities of mind, at least one of which is essential. These are 
accuracy and sympathy. ‘The writer should be able either to present the 
facts of the material with which he deals according to the latest and most 
trustworthy investigations, or he should possess and reveal such an interest 
in his subject, such an insight born of love for the men and the events he 
discusses, that the reader is willing to condone the lack of absolute or even 
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tolerable accuracy with respect to the facts. Unfortunately our author pos- 
sesses neither of these desirable qualities. He frankly admits that he has 
made no first-hand researches, but depends upon the observation, for his own 
enlightenment, of the results of the studies of the great scholars of Europe upon 
the subject. So open and honest a declaration calls for our admiration and 
would not detract from the usefulness of the work, provided that the writer 
has succeeded in making a wise selection of the results of other men’s inves- 
tigations. It is enough to say that Mr. Fiske seems to have confined his 
studies to the works of one great scholar, the French savant Ernest Renan, 
and he is almost a slavish copyist. The chronology, the criticism, the religious 
point of view, the historical judgment are all those of Renan, with the excep- 
tion that where the Frenchman moves cautiously and speaks tentatively, our 
writer shows no hesitation, no doubt, removes every “ perhaps”’ and “ proba- 
bly,” and states the wildest and most improbable hypotheses of the brilliant 
Frenchman as absolute and unquestioned results of research. He does not 
seem to know that Renan is the weakest of scholars in the historical criticism 
of the Old Testament; he does not seem to know that no one accepts 
Renan’s theory of Israelitish religion. We could excuse this, if there was 
any warmth of sympathy or glow of appreciation for the history of this people 
and their literature, such as appears, for example, in the pages of our author’s 
model. Renan was lacking in many things, but he did appreciate great 
achievements in history, and knew how to sympathize with the aspirations of 
the Hebrew people. In view of these facts it is not necessary to say that 
the book totally fails to accomplish the purpose the writer has in view. 
Reasonable views of the Old Testament will not be advanced by a work of 
this sort. It is just such books that drive men into the extremes of tradi- 
tionalism. Biblical criticism may well plead in respect to this writer, “Save 
me from my friends.” : G. S.G. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Gospel of Buddha isa new edition of the compend by Dr. Paul 
Carus, of the stories, teachings, fables, and creeds that Buddhism has pro- 
duced in the course of its history. One can only repeat what was remarked 
before in the review of the first edition of this book in the BIBLICAL WORLD, 
that it is a pity such an opportunity to make a good book on this subject was 
lost. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. Price, $1. 


From Fleming H. Revell Company (Chicago) comes the Chart of the 
Public Life of Christ, by C. J. Kephart (price 75 cents). This chart is based 
in the quadripaschal arrangement and indicates by circles, lines, and colors 
all of the important events of the gospels in their connection as well as the 
places of their occurrence. The chart is of that convenient size which allows 
its use either on the table or wall, and will prove a help to any student. It is 
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bound up with an “Outline of the Saviour’s Public Life, with Scripture Refer- 
ences”’ which has the virtue of not attempting to settle definitely unanswer- 
able questions of chronology and harmony. 
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